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INTENSIVE SEMINAR 


on 
The Full-Guidance Church 
March 26-30, 1951 
at 


The First Community Church 





Mornings— 


The Full-Guidance Church—Dr. 
Burkhart 


Early afternoons and late eve- 
nings— 


Religious Counseling- 
Dr. Carroll Wise 
Rev. Maurice, Clark 


Late afternoons and early eve- 
nings— 


Stages in Personality growth — 
Dr. Harrison Evans 
Dr. Charles Harding 
Dr. Charles Anderson 
Psychiatrists 
Registration and Board. . $30.00 
Delegates will be entertained in 
homes of First Community 


Church. 


Only sixty ministers can be en- 
rolled. 


Write at once for information to 


The First Community Church 
1320 Cambridge Blvd. 
Columbus 12, Ohio 
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Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 











Mrs. Roosevelt 
To the Editor: 

Thank you for sending me a copy of 
PASTORAL PsycuHo.ocy. I read the issue on 
Prejudice and I think it is very interesting 
and valuable. 

ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


New York City 


Pastoral Psychology in Korea 
To the Editor: 

PastoraAL Psycuo.ocy is filling a_ real 
need. It is helping to put some “muscle” on 
the frame where it is needed. 

I was elated to learn that Dr. David D. 
Eitzen has been added to your Editorial 
Advisory Board. Having had some courses 
of study under him at the University of 
Southern California in 1948-49, I am con- 
vinced of his value and scholarliness and 
that he will be an excellent member. 

The September issue reached me while 
in Inchon Harbor, Korea. Pastorat Psy- 
CHOLOGY is indeed going places, and is a 
welcome friend and helper. 

L. C. M. VosseE.er 
LCDR, CHC, USN 
Ship’s Chaplain 
U. S. >: Toledo 


Help to Bereaved 
To the Editor: 

Your June issue (Needs of the Bereaved, 
Grief, etc.) prepared me emotionally for my 
mother’s sudden death in September. A 
friend of mine in North Carolina lost her 
husband. I gave her my June issue to read 
and when she returned it she said it was 
the most uplifting thing she had read. I 
gave her your reply envelope because she 
wanted your magazine. 
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Enclosed find thirty-five cenis for a copy 
of your January issue. We have a year or 
more of traveling ahead of us, and when we 
settle down in one spot permanently I shall 
send in for a year’s subscription. 


(Name withheld by request) 


Chaplains’ Group Orders 


To the Editor: 

We are ordering, for the Chaplains at 
Lackland Air Force Base, twenty copies of 
PastorAL Psycuotocy. The regular sub- 
scription rate is $3.00 per year, but we are 
informed that there is a 25% discount in 
group subscription. Therefore the amount 
for our group is $45.00. Send the magazine 
to The Office of the Wing Chaplain, Lack- 
land Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas. 


Cuarces H. GLaize 
Chaplain (Capt), USAF 


Parish Worker 


To the Editor: 

My pastor gave me a recent issue of 
PastoraAL PsycHo.ocy to read. He feels 
that working with young people as much as 
I do, that I definitely should subscribe to 
your magazine. In one issue, I have already 
found help and therefore I am enclosing 
$6.00 for a three year subscription. 


DELLA E. Koester, 
Parish Worker 

Zion Lutheran Church 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Approves “Controversial” Articles 


To the Editor: 


I read the journal avidly each month, and 
am pleased to find articles both on the in- 
tellectually stimulating level, and on the 
practical help-in-counseling level. I am par- 
ticularly hopeful that you will take Dr. 
Lowrey’s advice and publish plenty of arti- 
cles of a controversial nature; to avoid them 
in this field is to neglect segments of truth. 


JosepH Havens 
Los Angeles, California 
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THE 


FAMILY 
TODAY 


A GUIDE FOR LEADERS IN 
FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 


By Dorothy T. Dyer, Chairman, Family 
Life Program, University of Minnesota 


® “Extremely functional in its pre- 
sentation of sample problem check- 
lists, pretests of attitudes, sug- 
gested questions for discussion and 
other proposed this 
book will whet the appetite of 
professional leaders for new ideas 
and procedures in teaching family 
- Journal of Social 

180 pages, $2.50 


University of Minnesota Press 
Minneapolis 14 


techniques, 


education.” 
Hygiene. 








Sex Life in Marriage 


By OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, Ph.D. 


“One of the best discussions of sex life in 
marriage. It comes directly to the point 
and stays on it. It goes into detail and by so 
doing will help many people.’’—Marriage and 
Family Living. 


‘“‘The best manual to give to persons about 
to be married and to those couples whose 
marriage threatens to fail.“-—Ohio State Med- 
ical Journal. 


‘‘Psychologists in personal and adjustment 
clinics will do well to recommend this treatise 
both for its tone and its content.’’—American 
Journal of Psychology. 


**A clear, concise, helpful discussion of some 
of the problems of sexual adjustment in mar- 
riage.’-—Journal of Home Economics. 


‘It is written in plain language, suitable for 
non-professional readers and is on a scientific 
plane. The book will be found useful for per- 
sons who nave conflicts about sex life.’’—Psy- 
chiatric Quarterly. 


**A simple, practical guide. . . . In line with 
modern sociological, psychological and medical 
thought on the subject.’’—Science News Letter. 

$2.00 Postfree 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc. 
Dept. 449 F, 251 W. 19th St., New York 11 
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Principles of 


Intensive 


Psychotherapy 


By FRIEDA FROMM- 
REICHMANN, M.D. Now in 
its second printing. ga 
wealth of clinical and tech- 
nical detail. It ‘will be of 
great value to students and 
teachers, yet it also has 
that special quality of a 
really good primer: to 
bring knowledge and stim- 
ulation to the most ad- 
vanced technician.’’ — Karl 
A. Menninger. $3.75 


The 


Protestant 


Era 


By PAUL TILLICH. Men 
today are frightened by the 
insecurity of their freedom. 
Society is stagnated by out- 
worn ideologies. Is_ there 
hope for man in a reforma- 
tion of Protestantism? Here 
is a challenging discussion 
of the problem by one of 
our leading theologians. 
$4.00 


COMING IN THE SPRING 


Systematic 


Theology 


By PAUL TILLICH. The 
first in a two-volume syste- 
matic presentation of the 
contents of the Christian 
faith, which will constitute 
one of the _ profoundest 
statements of the Christian 
méssage composed in the 
history of modern thought. 

$5.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


PRESS 


5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 








MAN 


OF THE 


MONTH 




















CARROLL A. WISE 


a \. WISE, 
whose new _ book 
Pastoral Counseling, 
Its Theory and Prac- 
ice, has just come off 
the press and is our 
first selection as an in- 
troductory gift book to 
Charter Members of the 
Pastoral 
Book Club, is Profes- 
sor of Pastoral Psycho- 
logy and Counseling at 
the Garrett Biblical In 
stitute, Evanston, Illinois, and a counselor 
on the staff of the Chicago Temple (First 
Methodist Church) Chicago, Illinois 


Psy chi logy 





Dr. Wise received his A. B. degree from 
Ohio Wesleyan University in 1927 . . . was 
one of the earliest members of the Council 
for Clinical Training, having served as stu- 
dent, supervisor, and assistant to the other 
great pioneer, Anton T. Boisen, when it 
was first organized at the Worcester State 
Hospital, Worcester, Massachusetts . . . re 
ceived STB and Th.D. degrees from Boston 
University 1930 and 1935 respectively 
from 1931 to 1942 served as Chaplain at 
the Worcester State Hospital, as well as 
theological supervisor for the Council for 


Clinical Training at the hospital . . . Dur- 
ing this period he also taught at Boston 
University School of Theology . . . also 


served as counselor on personal problems, 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Editorial 


Pastoral Psychology Book Club 


OWARD the end of January, a 

good many of our subscribers will 
receive detailed information about the 
new book club, and invitations to join. 
We want to let our readers here know 
something about the planning which 
has made possible this signal achieve- 
ment, on which staff and Editorial 
Advisory Board have been working 
since last spring. 

PASTORAL PsycHOLoGy’s first issue 
last February had scarcely reached all 
its readers before letters began to 
come back, asking: What else can I 
read? What are the best 
Where can I find the best book on 
marriage counseling; on group work; 
on problems of parish administration ; 
on the pastor’s role in the treatment 
ot the juvenile delinquent, the homo 
sexual? Soon came other suggestions : 
Can the magazine help me to purchase 
good books in this field? The number 
of such questions and requests made 
it clear that there was a tremendous 
interest on the part of the parish min 


boc ks ? 


ister in. the new insights and skills 
which psychiatry, psychology, and 
the other sciences of human behavior 
have brought toward understanding 
and working with the human person- 
ality. 

It was also obvious from these let- 
ters that our readers were hungry for 
more extensive as well as intensive 
exploration of the materials which ap- 
peared as articles in our journal 
they wanted books; books as tools of 
their trade; books on a great variety 
of subjects. They even asked for books 
dealing with important problems in 
their work as, for example, psycholo- 
gical problems in parish administra- 
tion, which haven’t been written but 
which should be written—indicating a 
need for some central clearing house 





where both the requirements of the 
working minister in terms of books 
and the possibilities of writing them 
could and 


be evaluated, stimulated, 


eventually met. 
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Above all, there was obviously a 
real need both for guidance on what 
books to buy, and for making them 
available at a cost within the reach of 
the average minister. A book club 
seemed the obvious answer—if it were 
practicable. 

Thus, when the Editorial Advisory 
Board met to consider this proposal, 
it had no question about the need for 
and the value of such a club to minis- 
ters; but it had a number of questions 
about the methods. The questions we 
asked ourselves were: Admitting that 
a book club is the answer, how can we 
avoid the usual obnoxious defects of 
the average book club with its “forced 
buying” of books and its “minimums” 
of so many books a year which are the 
bane of every club member? 
How can we make sure that we will 
rigidly stick to only the best books 
and not permit the usual temptation 
of allowing mediocre books to creep 
in? How can we bring the obvious 
advantages of thoughtful as well as 
authoritative selection to our readers, 
of prices within reach; and yet leave 
to the individual member the final say 
as to whether he should buy books— 
any books—none at all if he wants 
none? It is these questions with which 
we had to struggle for a long time— 
since the proposal first came up, and 
today, as a result of the method which 
has been worked out, we are convinced 
that we have found the answer to all 
of them. 


he Tt kx 


The question of getting to our mem- 
bers all the advantages of thoughtful 
and authoritative guidance in the 
selection of books giving them the full 
price advantages of cooperative pur- 
chasing, and yet leaving them as the 
final arbiters and judges of when and 
what books they should buy, was a 
tough one, and was the most difficult 


to solve—but we believe we 





have 
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solved it in a way that is unique in 
book club administration. 

There is no need of bothering our 
readers with the business details. Suf- 
fice it to say that no member will ever 
need to purchase a book he does not 
want and need because we have elimi 
nated the usual minimum purchase 
requirement which practically all other 
clubs have as a part of their member 
ship requirements. No member will 
be obligated to purchase “four books 
a year,” or “three books a year,” or 
any other number of books in any 
period whatever. He may buy as many 
as he likes, or none at all. 

It is as simple as that—although it 
entailed a lot of arithmetic before we 
reached the point of being able to con- 
sider it feasible. Moreover, a member 
may return for full credit any book 
which is not fully up to his expecta- 
tions. That, we believe, covers every 
possible contingency. All 
regardless of what purchases they may 
or may not make, will receive notices 
of each Selection made by the Edi- 
torial Advisory Board, plus news of 
other significant works of interest as 
part of a regular Bulletin; but whether 
they decide to accept these Selections 
or not will always be up to them. 

As to the quality of books, consider 
as proof the new book selected as the 
volume which will be sent free of 
charge to all Charter Members of the 
Club—Pastoral Counseling: Its The- 
ory and Practice, by Carroll A. Wise. 

Carroll Wise was one of the earliest 
students of clinical pastoral training, 
and served as assistant to Anton T. 
Boisen in the latter’s pioneering min- 
istry and research at the Worcester 
State Hospital in Massachusetts. 
While still at Worcester, Dr. Wise 
pioneered as personal counselor at the 


local Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. In 


(Continued on page 65) 


members, 





in 





The Pastor as Counselor 


It ls Not What the Counselor Does To or For the Counselee 


That Is Important; the Important Thing Is What 


Happens Between Them 


BY CARROLL A. WISE 
Garrett Biblical Institute, 


Evanston, Illinois 


HE PASTOR CALLS on a 

woman of fifty who has just lost 
her husband. She is somewhat dazed, 
hurt, grief-stricken. She finds it very 
difficult to talk, yet she wants to talk. 
The pastor senses her suffering; he 
wants to help her. Furthermore, re- 
ligion is supposed to have an answer 
for such situations. But the pastor may 
feel utterly helpless and inadequate. 
What can one say that really helps in 
such situations ? 


The pastor calls at a bedside in a 
hospital. Previously he has learned 
from the doctor that the operation was 
successful, and that the patient should 
recover in routine fashion. But he finds 
a woman filled with anxiety and bitter- 
ness. She is full of complaints. Why 
does life have to deal so with her? 
Why does God permit such experi- 
ences? The pastor may feel that he 
has to answer her questions. But can 
he? To be sure, he can give intellectual 


This is a chapter from Carroll Wise’s forth- 
coming book, Pastoral Counseling, Its 
Theory and Practice, published and copy- 
right 1951 by Harper & Bros., and printed 
by their permission. This book will be sent 
free to all charter members of the Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club. 


formulations. But can he answer the 
deeper, vital issues in her life out of 
which the questions grow? And do his 
intellectual answers really satisfy; do 
they bring healing? How can he: help 
her? 

A young man calls on the pastor. 
He is thinking of getting married. In 
fact he is sure he wants to get married. 
3ut he cannot make up his mind be- 
tween Mary and Jane. It isn’t the first 
time he has been in such a quandary. 
Two years before another girl broke 
her engagement to him. He was sure 
he loved her; now he is almost as sure 
that he did not love her. Can the pas- 
tor help him, he asks? 

Illustrations such as these could be 
multiplied. Any pastor with a warm, 
helpful attitude toward his people 
meets such folk daily. Does he have 
any responsibility ? Should he say that 
his job is to preach and run a church, 
that he has no time for individuals, 
that after all, people have to solve their 
own problems ? 

Fundamentally, the answer is not his 
to give. The answer is inherent in his 
task, if he understands and accepts his 
task fully. 

Inherent in the Christian faith there 
is an expectancy. If salvation means 
anything it certainly implies salvation 
from something as well as to some- 
thing. The people to whom the pastor 
ministers expect to be saved from 
something. They are not concerned 
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solely with verbal concepts of salva- 
tion. They seek a real experience. 
Their bereavement, their bed of pain, 
their seemingly 
tions—does 
meaning here ? 


unanswerable ques- 


salvation have any real 

Many persons who listen to the 
minister talk about the abundant life 
know that for them life is anything 
but abundant. Behind smiles they hide 
intense unhappiness; behind 
expressions of hopefulness they hide 
despair. The pastor cannot preach ef- 
fectively without creating expectancy. 
Ner can he conduct public worship 


external 


with any small degree of reality with 
out creating hope. 

People need to be saved and they 
want to be saved from the many dan 
gers and threats to their existence as 
sure of 
easy verbal formulations. From where 
they sit it does not look so easy. The 
need of some peopie is so great that 
they will literally try anything. So we 
have all sorts of quacks preying on 
human need. 


persons. But they cannot be 


Religion creates an expectancy. Can 
the minister implement this expectan 
cy? To the extent that the expectancy 
is grounded in illusory, wishful think- 
ing it cannot be really implemented. 
though with the proper amount of au- 
thority and ritual a person may be 
given a conscious feeling of peace. To 
the extent that the expectancy is 
grounded in an understanding of the 
nature of human life, it may be im- 
plemented. The expectancy which re 
ligion creates is basically sound though 
often misunderstood and misapplied. 
Counseling is a means of implement 
ing that expectancy. 

We shall not enter into the debate 
as to whether the pastor’s major re- 
sponsibility is with individuals or with 
groups. Organizationally minded peo- 
ple will insist that he is primarily con 


February 


cerned with the structure of the insti- 
tution and its program. They conceive 
his task to be that of 
groups to do what 
would not do. Others who place the 
human element above the institutional 
in importance will place counseling on 


persuading 


they otherwise 


an equal if not higher level of import 
ance than the program of the institu- 
tion. 

There is a fallacy in this either-or 
approach to the problem. Whether the 
pastor is dealing with a group or with 
an individual, he should be 
reach the individual 
proach and technique may be 


trying to 
person. The ap- 
differ 
ent; the goal the same. The fact is that 
some human needs may be met only in 
group relationships, while other needs 
nay be met only in a close person-to 
person relationship such as is offered 
in counseling. The pastor who main 
tains the awareness that the essence of 
a religious ministry is to persons will 
see the individual and group approach 
different central 
function. With either approach he will 
place human values above institutional 
values. And he will sense the profound 


es as aspects of a 


appreciation his people have for his 
ministry. 


T THIS POINT the 

this book should clarify in his 
own mind what the word “counseling” 
as applied to the work of the clergy- 
man means to him, and how he thinks 
it should be The 
means many things to different peo- 
ple. In a book of this kind we cannot 
deal with all possible meanings. 


reader of 


carried on. word 


We shall not attempt to define 
“counseling.” Nothing could be more 


deadly as far as our purpose is con- 
cerned. Our aim is rather to clarify 
the meaning of the word in terms of 
processes in experience which deter- 
mine the destiny of persons, at least 
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as far as their life in this world is con- 
cerned. We are not attempting to 
formulate ultimate truth in any dog- 
matic sense. Such attempts in this field 
can only come to grief, and persons 
come to grief with them. We shall 
rather attempt to formulate a process 
through which people have been helped 
to grow, to meet and solve problems, 
and to achieve mature religious lives. 
All of our formulations are open to 
question, experimentation, and modi- 
fication through the accumulation of 
new facts and deeper insights. At the 
present stage of our knowledge of 
personality and counseling everything 
needs to be examined in the spirit of 
free inquiry. 

The reader may find an uneasiness 
developing along, the way. In some 
cases the uneasiness will blossom into 
conscious irritation and perhaps down- 
right hostility toward the book and 
the author. Such feelings indicate that 
we are not saying what the reader ex- 
pects and wants to have said. We are 
not confirming his ideas. But deeper, 
the book may be expressing ideas or 
attitudes that the reader is not pre- 
pared to accept. A common reaction to 
such an experience is to say, “That is 
wrong,” and to feel irritated or hostile. 
We may even feel this way without 
being aware of it. 

Other readers may have different 
feelings. But if from the beginning the 
reader can allow himself to be aware 
of his feelings and can ask himself 
why he feels that way, the reading of 
the book will be much more profitable. 
In the classroom, time is taken to dis- 
cuss the conflicting points of view and 
feelings about counseling. The reader 
will have to do this for himself. Which 
is one reason why skills in counseling 
cannot be developed solely from read- 
ing. 


The pastor calls on a bereaved wo 
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man. She immediately begins to talk 
about her husband, his death, the in- 
justice of it, a sense of bitterness. 
What is she doing? If one sees behind 
the act of talking to the process that 
is being lived out, he will see that she 
is trying to communicate the igner 
condition of her soul to her pastor. 
She is suffering ; she wants relief from 
that suffering. In her desire for help, 
she seeks to communicate her feelings 
and share her experience. The essence 
of counseling is communication. 
Pastors often ask, “How can I get 
a person to start talking?’ There are 
technical problems here, which will be 
discussed in the proper place. But we 
must not be confused by mere talk. 
Some persons talk slowly, with many 
pauses between words or phrases ; they 
falter, repeat, go off on tangents and 
come back again in a very slow, tedi- 
ous manner. They may be communi- 
cating a great deal of painful experi- 
ence. They may be really reliving ex- 
periences that hurt severely. Other 
people may talk rapidly and constantly 
so that the counselor can hardly keep 
up with them. But they may communi- 
cate little of real experience. Talking 
of this kind may be a means of con- 
cealing rather than of communicating. 
Viewing counseling as a process of 
communication throws light on many 
technical problems. There is the per- 
son who finds it comparatively easy to 
trust others and for whom communi- 
cation of painful experiences is not 
too difficult. There is the person who 
has been made to feel guilty about his 
feelings—any feelings—and who finds 
himself blocked by this guilt. There 
is the person who cannot communicate 
anything significant until he has sized 
up the pastor and has decided for him- 
self what the pastor will do with any 
shared experience. There is the per- 
son who is so upset and distraught that 
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he cannot contain himself; give him 
a listening ear and he pours forth his 
feelings freely, though not 
helpfully. 


always 


Communicating is more than talk- 
ing; it is the conveying of experience 
in terms of their meaning. It is some- 
thing which people who have positive 
relations with others are doing con- 
stantly. experi 
ences that have meant pain, suffering, 
or various emotional hurts. This is the 
most difficult kind of meaning to com- 
municate. To be helpful certain condi- 
tions must prevail. These will be dis- 
cussed as we go along. 


Counseling involves 


Communication implies 
We feel frustrated 
municate something to someone who 
makes no response. We are hurt if the 
other person makes certain kinds of 
responses. The problem of the coun- 
selor is, “How shall I respond? What 
shall I communicate in return?” 


response. 


when we com- 


This problem is not quite the sam: 
as that posed by the question, “What 
should I say to a person in this situa- 
tion?” The sensitive counselor may 
soon discover that he may say one 
thing but communicate another. Or at 
least the person feels a meaning in it 
of which the counselor was not aware 
or did not intend. Certainly the preach- 
er finds that people often put opposite 
meanings into his sermons. But the 
pastor, listening to a person’s prob- 
lem, inwardly feels that something 
must be said. He needs to see this in 
its deeper significance. Something has 
to be communicated ; what and how? 


HERE ARE two sets of questions 

which the counselor should con- 
stantly keep before him. The first, 
“What is the person trying to com- 
municate and what are his problems in 
communicating effectively?” For the 
answer to these questions the counselor 


will have to listen with his feelings as 
weil as with his ears. The second set 
of questions: “What am I communi- 
cating to this person and what should 
[I communicate to him? What are my 
problems in communicating something 
which will be helpful?” Here we must 
remember that the person is listening 
to us with his feelings as well as with 
his ears. 

A person who seeks help through 
counseling will face two general kinds 
of obstacles. There may be blocks with- 
in himself, cuilt or 
shame, which make communication to 
anyone difficult if not impossible. Also 
he may be faced by obstacles created 


such as fear, 


by the counselor. The pastor may find 
insight here if he analyzes an experi 
ence in which he fel free to express 
himself to a person, and compares this 
with an experience in which he did 
not feel free to communicate. He will 
discover that some people have a way 
of making expression 
others tend to block it. 


easy, while 

At this point the reader may be say 
ing, “Tell me what to communicate 
and I will do it.” But will you? That 
is the common assumption that we 
make in much of our daily experience 
It is sincere but false. What we com- 
municate depends on the kind of a 
person we are, on the nature and 
depth of our motivation and under 
standing, and on other dynamic fac 
tors over which deliberate decision has 
little influence. In general, there are 
three factors which control the coun 
selor’s responses. 

The first is the counselor's attitudes 
toward persons and their problems 
This may range from complete under 
standing and acceptance to scorn and 
rejection. It will be determined by 
the problems which the counselor has 
faced in his personal experience and 
the ways in which he has met thoss 
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problems. If he has worked through 
a problem, and has really understood 
it, he will probably be understanding 
of another who has a similar problem 
If he has failed to work through it, or 
if he feels anxious or guilty about it, 
he will communicate these feelings to 
the counselee. Here the principle of 
removing the beam from one’s own 
eye may be emphasized. The psycho- 
analysts make this an absolute rile. 
One of the first steps in becoming a 
psychoanalyst is to undergo an analy- 
sis. In this. way the psychoanalyst be 
comes aware of his own unconscious 
mental processes in relation to those of 
others and learns how to handle his 
own feelings in a therapeutic situation, 
A similar level of understanding and 
control is expected of the minister, but 
nowhere in his training is he given 
sufficient opportunity to achieve it. 
Many ministers, if they cannot first 
get help on their own problems, should 
not attempt any but the most super- 
ficial kind of counseling. But the min- 
ister who attempts any counseling 
should understand that his communi- 
cations to other people will be deter- 
mined by feelings in himself of which 
he may or may not be aware. 


The second factor which controls 
the counselor’s responses is his reli- 
gious interpretation of man. Religion 
has always claimed insight into the na- 
ture of man, his problems and their 
solution. The pastor who accepts the 
interpretation that man is inherently 
sinful and depraved will necessarily 
respond differently from the pastor 
who believes that there is a curative, 
creative, redemptive force inherent in 
man. The pastor’s religious interpreta- 
tion of man will of necessity involve 
himself and his own problems, and will 
be a strong factor in determining what 
he communicates to others. It is pos 
sible to communicate some things that 
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are pretty damaging under the guise 
of imparting Christian truth. For ex- 
ample, the pastor may make a person 
feel very rejected and intensify guilt 
through the way in which he interprets 
or presents the ethical demands of the 
Christian faith. 

A distinction needs to be made here 
between a counselor’s genuine reli- 
gious understanding of and interpreta- 
tion of the nature of man and the 
theological position which he accepts 
intellectually. A clergyman may have 
a fairly understanding and accepting 
attitude toward people and their prob- 
lems but a theological position which 
is authoritative and dogmatic. Or a 
clergyman may hold to a liberal theo- 
logical tradition but still be very au- 
thoritative in his dealing with persons. 
There may be a divergence between a 
genuine religious attitudes 
and his consciously accepted intellec- 
tual theological formulations. Or a 
counselor may have an understanding 
attitude toward persons, but be anti- 
religious or antitheological in his in- 
tellectual formulations. To the extent 
that there is a divergence between 
emotional attitudes and _ intellectual 
formulations an unhealthy condition 
exists. In a counseling situation the 
basic religious attitudes of the coun- 
selor, rather than his intellectual form- 
ulations, will determine his responses. 


person’s 


A THIRD FACTOR which con- 
trols his responses, related to 
those mentioned above, yet also cap- 
able of being distinguished from them, 
is the pastor’s conception of himself 
and his role as a minister. The role of 
the minister is very frequently defined 
in theological symbols which cannot 
be put directly into operation. They 
must first be translated into terms of 
the process and structure of life ex- 
perience. An example—‘‘The minister 
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is a representative of God, he is the 
servant of Christ.” What does this 
mean in terms of a job and how that 
job is to be done? It may and does 
mean different things to different per- 
sons. If God is thought of primarily 
as a Judge, then the minister will tend 
to think of his function in the same 
light, and in his counseling he will 
pass judgment. If God is thought of 
in terms of sentimental love, the pas- 
tor may work out his role by figura- 
tively patting troubled people on the 
head and saying, “Don’t worry. God 
will take care of it.” If God is thought 
of and really felt to be redemptive 
love, seeking the fulfillment and re- 
demption of each person, the clergy- 
man will feel the necessity of expres- 
sing a similar attitude toward persons 
who seek help. But the pastor must 
examine himself here. Whatever his 
basic belief about himself as a minis- 


ter, his role and function, these will be 
communicated to the troubled person, 
for good or for ill. 

The reader may already have come 
to the insight that these three factors 
are closely related. They add up to a 
group of more or less clearly defined 
generalizations that constitute a phil- 
osophy of counseling. Let the pastor 
who would develop his skills in coun- 
seling write down his verbal responses 
to people and his feelings—the feel- 
ings of which he was conscious. Then 
let him examine these to see what they 
tell him about his attitudes toward peo- 
ple and their problems, about his in- 
terpretation of man, and about his 
conception of his role as a pastor. Then 
let him check these against the stand- 
ards set by Jesus himself, in his rela- 
tionship with the woman taken in 
adultery, in the story of the Prodigal, 
in his treatment of Judas, of Zacchae- 
us. 

The people to whom the clergyman 
preaches frequently have deep emo- 
tional problems, and they need person 
al help in the form of counseling. 
Counseling is essentially communica- 
tion and as such is a two directional 
process. It is not what the counselor 
does to or for the counselee that is im- 
portant; the important thing is what 
happens between them. The pastor 
needs to know himself as well as to 
understand the dynamic processes of 
personality as they find expression in 
the counselee. 





Christianity 


That which is now called the Christiar 
religion existed among the ancients, and 
never did not exist from the planting of the 
human race until Christ came in the flesh, 
at which time the true religion which al- 
ready existed began to be called 
tianity. 


Chris 


—St. AuGuSTINE (354-430) 
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The Relation of Religion and Medicine 





for Medical Missionaries 


The Missionary Doctor Represents the Confluence 


of Two Mighty Streams: Science and Faith 


BY EARL A. LOOMIS, JR. 


University of Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia, 


-ennsylvania 


S MEDICAL missionaries well 

know, the Church has not always 
accepted medical missions as basic and 
indispensable. Rather, for a long time 
the medical missionary was viewed as 
something less than a missionary, and 
the enterprise of foreign medical aid 
was regarded as a distraction or even 
a perversion of the true purpose of 
missionary endeavor. Little by little, 
these attitudes were altered as conse- 
crated physicians proved their value 
on the field, first to the natives to whom 
they ministered and later to their con- 
stituency in the land of their origin. 
This gradual approval made possible 
the continued support and increasing 
extension of hospital services and later 
training programs for nationals. In 
most cases these efforts were rewarded 
far beyond expectation, and facilities 
have never kept pace with the demand 
of the field. 

The contribution of the medical arm 
of the mission usually did not stop 
with influencing merely the healing of 
physical disease, but rather made its 
impact upon the total physical and 
spiritual life of the individual and the 
community. It will quite generally be 
admitted, therefore, that pragmatically, 
medical missions have established their 


the total scheme of the 
Church’s program of extension. It is 
almost banal to dilate upon this fact, 
since the main purpose of this article 
is to approach a more fundamental and 
more philosophical aspect of the rela- 
tionship between medicine and relig- 
ion. 

Were it not for the long history of 
antagonism between science and re- 
ligion, my approach would probably be 
much shorter. However, history is a 
part of life and must be reckoned 
with. Whether we like it or not, the 
past is implicit in the present and an- 
achronisms persist in our unconscious, 
if not in our conscious attitudes to- 
ward these two vitally important areas 
of human life. If one goes back far 
enough, one finds healing and priest- 
craft in close juxtaposition, usually 
combined in the person of one indi- 
vidual who might in addition be law- 
giver. With the passage of time, sep- 
aration gradually occurred until the 
healing arts were vested in a rudimen- 
tary medical profession, and the deal- 
ings with the supernatural in the priest- 
ly calling. However, the almost omni- 
present nature of religious supersti- 
tions and beliefs in both patients and 
therapists. made for a constant inter- 
mingling of religion and medicine in 
diagnosis and therapy. This was pre- 
sent in the early care of the mentally 
ill and epileptics in the Greek spas; 
later among the orthodox Jewish phy- 


value in 
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sicians, and still later in the early hos- 
pices and hospitals of the Church 


In those days medicine was primari- 
ly an art, and the approach was large- 
ly classical and traditional rather than 
empirical and scientific. Only relative 
ly late were religions and traditional 
presuppositions questioned, when phy- 
sicians began to open their eyes and 
critically examine and re-examine the 
human body and mind and their con- 
nections with the natural world. The 
rise of naturalistic curiosity 
rated massive 
and medical 


inaugu- 
advances in_ scientific 
and almost 


weekly new discoveries were made and 


knowledge, 


new hypotheses propounded, each soon 
to be superseded by fuller discoveries 
and more satisfactory theories. In this 
march toward a rational and pragmat- 
ic understanding of the nature of man, 
many clerical toes were trod upon. At 
first these met such harsh 
opposition from the Church that their 
conclusions had to be held in 
and tongue-in-cheek recanting was the 
order of the day. Later, open rebellion 
against the Church and frequently de- 
fiance of large masses of her credo 
seemed to be the price of scientific ad- 


advances 


secret 


vance. Despite this, many devout 
churchmen continued to be scientists, 
and great scientists continued 
to cling to their Christian faith, hold- 


ing to a Christian 


many 


WV eltanschauung 
despite their espousal of a naturalistic 
Weltbild. In other words, their belief 
in God as Creator and Sustainer of the 
universe did not default before an un- 
derstanding of the heliocentric concept 
of the solar system or the possibility 
of organic evolution. Nevertheless, as 
the presence of numerous volumes on 
the subject will confirm, science and 


faith were forced to take opposite 
sides in a long battle which, unfor- 


tunately, is still at a stalemate 


Oruar 


HE SAME cleavage occurred be 

tween the religionists and the 
early psychiatrists. To explain man’s 
mental processes on the basic of bio- 
logical and psychological science was 
viewed by the Church as a further as 
sult upon her domain. Having robbed 
her of man’s body, was science now 
to purloin even his soul? So from the 
start early psychiatrists were viewed 
with suspicion by the Church, usually 
for daring to propound such atrocious 
heresies as the medical basis of epilep- 
sy and the psychogenesis of hysteria, 
a contradiction of the medieval 
cepts of demon possession. With the 
advent of psychoanalytic understand- 


con 


ing, the rift was widened because much 
in religion was regarded by the ardent 
and eager young analysts as a neuroti 
residue, and indignant churchmen saw 
in analysis an insidious enemy of faith 
and morals. This brings us almost to 
the present. We might well expect the 
current picture to be a gloomy one, 
based as it is upon this history of con 
tention and strife. However, there are 
and have been a few encouraging se- 
quels to this discouraging account. One 
bright note persisted throughout and 
has already been alluded to—there 
have always been scientists whose faith 
was so strong that they could face ap- 
parent contradicitions and discrepan 
cies between their faith and their sci- 
ence without wavering in either. How 
each solved his conflict would be a 
valuable subject for research. The few 
cases that have been studied make fas 
cinating reading. Anyone interested 
could well devote time to Zilboorg’s 
History of Medical Psychology which 
is replete with notable examples 
Recently resolution of the conflict 
has been approached from the sides of 
both religion and 
From .the side of 


medical therapy. 
medicine, the new 


concept of psychosomatics has opened 
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wide the door of inquiry regarding 
the interdependence of emotions and 
bodily changes and has indicated its 
interest in man’s feelings and con 
cerns, his hopes and his fears, his 
loves and his hates, and their rele 
vance to his total health. Obviously, 
when such an attitude is adopted, there 
is not merely a place for religion, but 
a new impetus for understanding 
man’s highest loyalties and the role of 
faith in health and disease. Even faith 
healing, which was discredited in the 
last century, has been made a respec 
table area of research. Psychiatrists 
and psychoanalysts have openly and 
frankly admitted their personal and 
professional interest in religion, many 
viewing a healthy faith as a source of 
healing in the lives of patients and a 
an effective protection against many 
emotional ills. Others have concen- 
trated upon a study of the ways in 
which religion has been misused ot 
aspects of it which detract from emo 
tional health, thus contributing an in- 
valuable critique of the practical ef 
fects of religion misapplied and 
distorted. This interest is still rising, 
and it is noteworthy that in confer 
ences between psychiatrists and clergy 
men, the former frequently manifest 
the most intense interest in both the 
structure of religious doctrine and its 
practical application to human needs. 


From the side of the Church, the 
reconciliation has been attempted 
through a humble restudying of Chris 
tian dogma and practice in the light 
of the new knowledge of psychody 
namics and through a pastoral appli 
cation of newly won techniques in in 
terpersonal relations. have 
eagerly sought opportunities for read 
ing, conferences, and internships in 
the fields of medicine and psychiatry. 
The sharing and cross-pollination that 
has occurred through these reunions 


Ministers 
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has led to an understanding which has 
made for much fruitful team work. 
Today there are ministers who under- 
stand how a parishioner feels under 
the influence of morphine, after a ma- 
jor surgical operation, or following 
a severe infectious illness. They know 
the psychodynamics of bereavement 
and often can make an effective tenta- 
tive differential diagnosis between a 
normal grief reaction and a psychotic 
depression. Likewise, more and more 
physicians are aware of the import- 
ance of religion in the lives of their 
patients and in their own lives. They 
are beginning to see the value of un- 
derstanding something of comparative 
religions and to be able to judge ef- 
fectively between healthy and patho- 
logical religious behavior. It would be 
an exaggeration even to suggest that 
these reconciliation 
however, a 
growing awareness in the ranks of 
both medicine and the ministry of the 
existence of such attitudes and a grow- 
ing curiosity about 


advances toward 


are universal. There is, 


and respect for 


them. 


[' IS NOTEWORTHY that this 
resumé has briefly reported a com- 
plete cycle. We began with the priest 
and the healer represented in one per- 
son, in other words with an almost 
indistinguishable confluence of reli- 
gion and medicine. We saw them grad- 
ually separate, medicine casting off re- 
ligious shackles and religion repudiat- 
ing the scientific upstart. Today we 
are seeing a return to a realization 
that man is a unity and cannot with- 
out detriment be divided or compart- 
mentalized. As religion and medicine 
hoth see themselves as impinging upon 
the same person, namely, the patient 
or parishioner, they have begun to 
grasp the truth that was intuitively 
known by the witch doctor, the coun- 
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try doctor, and many faith healers. 
To say all this is to approach the 
spheres of both religion and medicine 
from the purely phenomenological 
point of view. To the Christian, how- 
ever, man is a product of nature and 
history—but he is something more. To 
the Christian, religion is a social in- 
stitution and a psychological force— 
but it is something more. There is a 
relevance to a natural theology, but 
there are limitations beyond which it 
can never carry us. Therefore the 
Christian must inevitably turn or re- 
turn to Biblical or revealed theology. 
He sees in the Bible God’s revelation 
of Himself in His dealings with His 
people in history and most notably in 
the Incarnation. Throughout the Ju- 
dao-Christian tradition, there has been 
a growing development of the con- 
cept of the value of the individual in 
the eyes of God and a progressive 
discernment of the ethical value of 
humaneness and brotherly love. These 
pre-Christian yearnings and gropings 
found their ultimate and perfect ful- 
fillment in the person of Christ and 
through His work and teaching were 
imparted and transmitted to all who 
knew and would hear Him. It was 
only Jesus who could speak the un- 
qualified message of God's love, be- 
cause to proclaim this message re- 
quired a messenger who was both 
human and divine. The kind of love 
which Christ embodied and taught was 
something utterly revolutionary to the 
ancient world. It is so even today. 
The result is that it has been only 
partially understood and even less 
wholeheartedly applied. But such a po- 
tent remedy, even in homeopathic 
doses, could not fail to effect wide- 
spread changes in the health of indi- 
viduals and groups. It is surprising to 
discover in how many ways the deriva- 
tives of Christian love have influenced 
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individuals and society within and 
without the Church, and it is startling 
and always humbling to discover the 
sincere and effective practice of Chris 
tian virtues by many who seem un- 
aware of their Author. Certainly many, 
if not most, of our humanitarian re 
forms and our popular conceptions of 
fair play stem from religious teach- 
ings and, in the case of Christian love, 
inevitably from Jesus. It is somewhat 
disconcerting to discover how many 
physicians have intuitively discerned, 
without selfconsciously being aware 
of the Christian origin of their under- 
standing, that man does not live by 
bread alone and that the soul as well 
as the body requires attention. 


HE UNIQUE contribution of the 

Christian idea of love is its em- 
phasis upon respecting the object as 
an individual in his own right and 
loving him for his own sake. This is 
in contrast to all pagan and purely ra- 
tionalistic concepts of love as gratifica- 
tion of the lover and even excels the 
highest stage of ‘‘object love” as stu- 
died by psychoanalysis. This is the 
sort of love God has for man and as 
such embodies His guaranty of the 
freedom of the loved one. This is in 
contradistinction to much possessive 
and controlling affection that passes 
for love. Someone has truly said: “To 
love is to give freedom.” This sort 
of love is admittedly an ideal and is 
experienced only in individuals of the 
most mature character psychologically 
and spiritually and then, no doubt, 
only at times. However, it remains as 
a standard against which all inferior 
sorts of love may be measured and 
toward which each of us may look for 
inspiration and guidance. It was Jesus 
who taught us that this kind of love 
was characteristic of God and _ that 
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His merciful forgiveness had none of 
the limitations which we humans are 
so wont to impose upon our concepts 
of the Deity. It was this kind of love 
that made it posible for our Lord to 
live and teach as He did and to die 
and rise from the dead. It is this kind 
of love which, invested in the living 
Church, has continued Christ’s minis- 
try throughout the ages. 

As Jesus said in Mark 3:14,15, His 
ministry and mission was two-fold— 
to preach the Gospel and to heal the 
sick. Herein is indeed embodied in 
one sentence the two-fold function of 
the missionary doctor. Certainly the 
medical misionary today is blessed 
with a dual opportunity for service, 
and perhaps this branch of Christian 
service fulfills more completely than 
any other, Christ’s command. The 
medical missionary who is aware of 
his function sees man in all his need. 
He sees him wracked in body and 
mind by sin, suffering, and the threat 
of death. Like his Lord, the medical 
missionary has compassion and through 
God’s grace possesses love for the 
most miserable and helpless people. 
He is ready, willing, and able to apply 
his medical knowledge in alleviation 
of human suffering and to share the 
joys of the Christian hope with those 
who lie in darkness. To the extent 
that he recognizes the additional psy- 
chological implications of the plight 
of natural man, he is struck by the 
unholy trinity of fear, guilt, and hate 
which disturb and distort the minds 
and emotions of all of us. 


HRIST SAW the devastating 

character of fear and its close 
alignment with the socially and moral- 
ly destructive forces of guilt and hate. 
In His person He embodied God’s 
love and not merely proclaimed it in 
an abstract, dogmatic manner; but 
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rather imparted it through deeds and 
attitudes far more convincing than el- 
egant doctrinal formulations, Only as 
the missionary translates his doctrinal 
beliefs into attitudes and actions are 
they really susceptible of transmission 
across the barriers of language, cul- 
ture, and doubt. As Karl Menninger 
so aptly points out, the effective so- 
lutions to fear, guilt, and hate are 
faith, hope, and love, but it must again 
be emphasized that these are not ab- 
stract qualities, but must find their 
fulfillment in life experiences. In this 
connection I am always reminded of 
the mother of one of my child patients. 
She had been told by a previous psy- 
chiatrist that her child felt unloved. 
She confronted the boy with this ac- 
cusation at the earliest opportunity, 
asking him: “You know I love you, 
don’t you?” When he appeared some- 
what bewildered, she began to beat 
him and continued until he protested 
loudly; “Yes, I know you love me!” 

Similar tactics have been seen in the 
history of the Church, the most ghast- 
ly and grandiose examples being the 
religious wars and the Inquisition, but 
subtle and equally pernicious outcrop- 
pings appear in every generation and 
culture in the forms of literalism, ra- 
bid moralism, asceticism, and intoler- 
ance. These besetting sins of religious 
men and women deserve a_ special 
treatment by the spiritual and psycho- 
logical therapists of the Church, and 
the medical missionary will do well 
to strive for their solution in his own 
life and those of his colleagues and 
patients. So often we must remind 
ourselves that “God sent not His Son 
into the world to condemn the world, 
but that the world through Him might 
be saved,” and “Let him who is with- 
out sin cast the first stone.” 

For the man of faith, science can 
represent a stimulating and critical ap- 
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proach to the world of nature. It pro 
vides him with new insights and tech- 
niques for the exploration of the mys- 
teries of the material and _ biological 
universe. It opens to the physician the 
doors of understanding of disease and 
health and the ways to prevent and 
cure illness and to promote normal 
development of body and mind. It can 
never really represent a threat to his 
faith, but rather should constitute a 
perpetual reminder of the wonders of 
this world which is his Father’s. While 
humaneness and devotion to scientific 
progress are frequently the marks of 
investigators and physicians with or 
without faith, the Christian physician 
and missionary whence has 
arisen this regard for mankind and 
whither it should lead those for whom 
he cares. 

The 
practising on the mission field or at 
The 
stream of medical thought has moved 
out of 


knows 


Christian physician, whether 


home, has two great heritages: 
and 


ignorance superstition, 
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through the skepticism of early ma 
terialistic research, to a return to an 
understanding of man as a whole. A 
good physician can no longer regard 


his patients as simply a machine or a 


.case of alopecia areata or onychogry- 


phosis, of arthritis or asthma. Psy) 
chosomatic 
eyes to thrilling new vistas of inter 
relations man’s structure, 
function, and interpersonal relation- 
ships. We have learned that a rigid, 
unbending personality may find its 
somatic stiff 
and an asthmatic wheeze may express 


medicine has opened his 


between 


counterpart in a back, 
a deeply repressed and long forgotten 
cry for help. The physician’s Christian 
heritage has its roots in God’s love 
for His people Israel, its consumma 
tion in Christ’s ministry of healt 
salvation through love, and its exten- 
sion in the carrying of this ; 


Lh and 
tl allG 


gospel to 
all the corners of the earth. The 
sionary doctor thus represents a con- 
fluence of two mighty streams and a 
uniquely valuable force for healing in 
a sick world. 


mis- 
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Theology and the Institutional Chaplain 


The Pastor Is a Discoverer in Pastoral Care, Not 


a Mere Imitator of Other Professional Groups 


BY SEWARD HILTNER 
Associate Professor of Pastoral 
Theology, Federated Theological 

Faculty of The University of Chicago 


% THOSE with a special concern 
for pastoral care, one of the most 
significant and encouraging develop- 
ments of recent years has been the ex- 
pansion and improvement in chaplaincy 
work in hospitals and other insti- 
tutions. More than twice as many Prot- 
estant ministers are now giving full- 
time service in institutions as in the last 
year before the war. Although the 
greatest increase is to be found in the 
hospitals of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, there have been real gains in 
Protestant hospitals and in state men- 
tal hospitals. 

As a group, chaplains are vastly 
better prepared for their work than 
was true a few years ago. Not all who 
go into chaplaincy service have had 
clinical pastoral training, but this tends 
to be true of an increasing proportion. 
In addition, the improvement of theo- 
logical school courses in pastoral care 
is laying a better base for chaplaincy 
work than before. 

Without much difficulty, then, we 
can assert that there are more chap- 
lains and better-trained chaplains than 
at any previous time ministering to 
persons in institutions. We can say 
this even though we know there is 
still a long distance to go, both in 
quantity and quality. 


When it comes to examining the ac- 
tual work of chaplains, we can also 
make some positive statements. The 
individualized concept of pastoral care 
and chaplaincy work, meeting the 
needs of each individual as he is, is 
increasingly accepted and practiced, 
thanks especially to such pioneering 
work and educational efforts as those 
of Russell L. Dicks. In addition, we 
can say that more chaplains know why 
they are doing something with their 
patients, that is, they have learned 
how to discover the particular needs 
of the individual patient. To speak 
more generally, no one would deny 
that chaplains are more “psychologi- 
cally wise” than ever before. All this 
is very much to the good. 

But it is not enough to have more 
and better trained professional prac- 
titioners. The pastor and the chaplains 
are indeed professional workers, and 
do require technical training. But they 
are also, and in fact primarily, repre- 
sentatives. They speak and act not 
just for themselves or for a body of 
knowledge and skill, but for the Chris- 
tian community, the Christian church. 
An evaluation of what they do can 
never stop at ‘the point of their techni- 
cal competence, therefore, but must 
always go on to ask: How well have 
they helped people to appropriate for 
themselves the purposes and common 
goals of the Christian community? 
How effectively has their representa- 
tive function been carried out? 

This question may be raised in many 
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forms. At a social gathering recently 
an intelligent woman of middle age, 
clearly trying to be nice to me, said, 
“You’re a psychologist as well as a 
minister; aren’t you?” Since this was 
a tea-party and not counseling, I re- 
plied, “I suppose you could say that 
in a way, although I’m not a psycholo- 
gist in any technical sense. I just con- 
sider psychological knowledge to be 
one of the essentials for carrying on 
the ministry.” The fact remained that 
some demonstration of interest on my 
part in individuals and their perplexi- 
ties meant that I was a psychologist, 
and really more of a psychologist than 
a theologian because (here the hidden 
assumptions) a psychologist is inter- 
ested in people and 
general ideas. 


a theologian in 


Or the question may be brought to 
us by non-chaplain pastors. If we have 
discussed our dealing with a hospital 
patient, they may say, “Apart from 
those prayers, what was religious in 
what you did? Couldn’t a psychiatrist 
have done the same thing?” All of us 
have had such questions put to us, and 
know what our answer can be. Still, 
we are never quite sure we have the 
real answer. There is a sneaking sus 
picion in our minds that we have left 
theology languish in favor of psycho- 
logy. If so, we want to arrest such a 
tendency. 


Y THESIS is essentially simple, 

and will be stated at once. It is 
this. The entire movement for revivi- 
fying pastoral care, of which the insti- 
tutional chaplaincy is one aspect, is 
inherently as much a movement of the- 
ological as of psychological discovery ; 
but because of the context in which 
the movement arose, we are only on 
the threshold of realizing what has ac- 
tually happened. In what follows, I 
propose to document this thesis, and 
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suggest some implications which flow 
from it. 

Every religious movement in Chris- 
tianity, including early Christianity it- 
self, began with some kind of awak- 
ening, some sort of experience of in 
tensity. On the human side this is 
discovery. In the light of the divine, 
it is revelation and grace. But every 
such movement has also, in time, be- 
come an orthodoxy, a body of right 
teaching practice. What began as an 
eruption becomes grooved, and it is 
only a step from a groove to a rut 

In the periods of awakening, men 
assume that theology is given not by 
the past and by tradition, but by God. 
There is a strong sense of the contem- 
poraneous revela- 
tion. In way God is 
speaking in present experience. It is 
true revelation, not something man’s 
ingenuity has devised. But the God 
who speaks now is hardly to be con- 
sidered as having done all his speaking 
in the past. History may be very val- 
uable, but the God who guides our 
lives is not historical but c 
ary. Theology is living, and it is now. 

In the periods of grooving, there 
are different assumptions about theo- 
logy. It is something given. Of 


lil connection with 


some or other, 


mntempor- 


course 
it is given ultimately by God in revela- 
tion, but the ages of understanding it 
have weeded out false interpretations 
and guided our thinking to the truth. 
It is true that God is at work now, 
but we had best be extremely careful 
at identifying any bit of handiwork 
as God’s especially if it seems to quali- 
fy any accepted teaching or practice. 

These are very broad and sweeping 
distinctions, and we all know they are 
not to be found as white and black as 
this in actual practice. But they are 
general trends, and they are significant 
for our discussion From the point of 
view of any well-grooved orthodoxy, 
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anything emerging that can not be 
pigeon-holed is dangerous, or at least 
unorthodox, and therefore quite pos- 
sibly un-theological. It is a_ threat. 
From the point of view of any erup- 
tive movement, the prevailing ortho- 
doxy is a legalistic clamp upon the 
free operation of the spirit. To change 
the metaphor, the orthodoxy is the 
main tent of the circus which can not 
conceive one of its sideshows growing 
to become itself a main tent, and the 
awakening movement may believe in 
itself and get many spectators but 
without realizing it is performing a 
main-tent, i. e., a theological, function. 

The history of pastoral care seems 
to suggest that it was revitalized and 
restudied more and better at periods 
of theological awakening than during 
periods of grooved orthodoxy. That is, 
both more and better pastoral care 
emerged from genuine theological 
awakenings than from all the efforts 
to groove either theology or the prac- 
tice of pastoral care. 


T WOULD REOUIRE a historian 

adequately to support so broad a 
statement, but there can be some ex- 
amples. Gregory the Great was more 
an administrator than a prophet, but 
he had great religious vitality. As he 
threw his weight behind the monastic 
movement, foreign though this may 
now appear to us, he put new concern 
into what was essentially a pastoral 
care movement—both the church care 
of monastics, and the monastics’ re- 
sponsibility for the laity. Or we may 
tecall that it was in 1215, the age 
when great power and vitality were at 
a peak in the medieval church, that 
confession was made obligatory on all 
at least once a year. We may have 
questions about the method, but the 
attempt to bring pastoral care to all 
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is clear in the meaning of the new 
ruling. 

We can think also of the develop- 
ment of the friars movement, and es- 
pecially of how the common people 
turned increasingly to the Franciscans 
for personal and spiritual help rather 
than to the parish priests. The way in 
which pastoral care was conceived, or 
whether we approve those ways, is not 
the point. The point is that a new con- 
cern for pastoral care had arisen as a 
corollary of a vital religious awaken- 
ing. This was clearly the case with 
the Protestant Reformation. All the 
great Reformers, especially Luther 
and Calvin, spent much time with in- 
dividuals, and also engaged in exten- 
sive correspondence as a method of 
pastoral care. When, two centuries or 
so later, spiritual vitality inhered in 
ecclesiastical independency, it was a 
Richard Baxter who helped to redis- 
cover the Christian faith through pas- 
toral service to his people. He not only 
made application of his principles of 
independency, but also found new 
strength to sustain them in his actual 
dealings with his people. 

Some may say that these represent 
relatively wnsophisticated religious 
awakenings, rediscoveries of religion 
which avoid the theological rocks by 
their enthusiasm, and which therefore 
simply by-pass anything which could 
be considered a theological awakening. 
I believe such an assertion could be 
refuted. It is when a religious awaken- 
ing has been accompanied by theo- 
logical rediscovery and_ restatement 
that these results have followed, not 
when the discovering group found re- 
ligion but remained under the illusion 
that it could ignore the intellectual 
problems of theology. 

The influence of Friedrich Schleier- 
macher is significant. If there was any 
theological discoverer who could not 
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be accused of mere naiveté, he was it. 
And yet the theology which he pro- 
pounded, and which influenced the 
nineteenth century in so many ways, 
had a direct bearing upon the greatly 
increased concern for pastoral care in 
the German churches of the early part 
of that century. 

Normally, then, a new vitality in 
theology (not just in religion apart 
from the intellectual corollary of dis- 
covery) has led to an increased con- 
cern for pastoral care, and to more 
activity. We could show, if space per- 
mitted, that this has happened when 
the theology concerned bore a genuine 
resemblance to the traditional stream 
of Christian thought, however much 
it might differ from any orthodoxy in 
approach or in details. It has not char- 
acterized the merely bizarre theologies, 
with little or no clear resemblance to 
the traditional stream. But where there 
is some genuine connection, it has been 
true. 


HE NEW ELEMENT in the 

“new pastoral care” is scientific 
method. Boisen, Dicks, and the other 
recent pioneers were immensely and 
properly impressed with what medi- 
cine, psychiatry, psychology, psycho- 
analysis and social work had already, 
through the method, 
covered. But they saw at once that we 
pastors, from our own point of view, 
could apply this method ourselves. So 
both our learning from others and our 
learning for ourselves are character- 
ized by the rigorous and systematic 
examination of 
essence of the method of science. 


scientific dis- 


evidence which is the 


3ut the context in which the new 
pastoral care developed has made most 
of us misunderstand its true nature 
and mission. Consider, for example, 
that much of it connected 


has been 


with hospitals, including mental hos- 








“ary 


pitals. This has meant that the chap- 
lain’s or the student’s daily contacts 
have been intimate with professional 
groups that he might have seen but 
casually and 
working in a parish situation. He has 
picked up a “psychiatric insight” 
and a there, 
These seem important to him ; no doubt 
they are. But he then tends to con- 
clude, without reflection, that what he 
social 
work in nature. When he uses and ap- 
plies that insight, he believes he is us- 


occasionally were he 
here 


“social work insight” 


has -learned is psychiatric or 


ing something of psychiatry or of 
social work. From the point of view 
of genesis, where he got it, he may 
well be expressing appreciation to the 


But what he has also 
done, unwittingly, is to see this insight 
only in the context in which it was 
originally suggested to him. He has 


with 


proper source. 


creative 11 


not gone on, lagina- 
tion, to view the specific insight in the 
context of theology. 

At the practical level, we have made 


excellent progress in transcending the 
context in which the student has first 
begun to get the new element in pas- 
toral care. A good deal of it is made in 
recent Pastoral Counseling 
The pastor is a discoverer in 


my book 
pastoral 
imitator of other 


professional groups. A may 


care, not a mere 
hospital 
indeed be one of the best places for 
him to learn, but he needs to 
what is inherent from what is acciden- 


tal about the hospital context 


divorce 


When it comes to the more general 
and theoretical matters of 
the intellectual understanding of the 
Christian faith, we are much farther 
behind. The chaplain’s 
often assumed by other ministers, is 
more psychological than-anything else 
If they become interested in it per- 
sonally, they are likely to consider that 


theology, 


work, it 18 


they are moving away from theology 
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But it is this very assumption which 
needs to be questioned. We must look 
seriously, and for the first time, at the 
point Anton T. Boisen has made from 
the beginning of his work in the early 
twenties—that he was studying not 
merely psychology or psychiatry or 
methods of pastoral care, but theol- 
ogy, the understanding of how the 
forces of life and death operate upon 
and within human beings. 


HE REAL FACTS have 


been obscured. 


often 
Here is a theo- 
logical student, for example, who is 
drawn toward clinical pastoral train- 
ing. It gives promise of teaching him 
about people and how to understand 
them and help meet their needs. He 
may be a bit disgusted with some of 
his seminary training, which appears 
too literary and dogmatic and divorced 
from the driving forces of human life. 
He soon becomes aware, in his special 
training, that he has a bit of the rebel 
in him. What’s wrong with this, he 
asks himself, if he can thereby per- 
form better service in pastoral care of 
his people? So far, so good. But pre- 
cisely what he may not see is that his 
rebellion was not against theology, but 
against a grooved kind of theology 
not clearly emerging from contem- 
porary é@xperience and related to it. 
What he has done is to permit his the- 
ological concern to operate, but only 
at an unconscious level. What he re- 
presses is not his impulse but his faith. 

A number of chaplains and ministers 
with special training in pastoral care 
have come up against such a position. 
At first, they recognize only the symp- 
toms, not the cause. They try to add 
some “theological fluff” to their think- 
ing. But all the time this is going 
on, they believe themselves to be 
operating at a basic level psycho- 
logically and at a_ superficial level 


i) 
un 


theologically. A few remarks on 
the teachings of Jesus, or loyalty to 
Christ, or the importance of fellow- 
ship, at the end of a sermon do not 
constitute a deep theological orienta- 
tion. And, in one sense, they know 
this and are dissatisfied. 

My contention, then, is this: that 
these people were moved to their clin- 
ical interest in the first place by an 
awakening type of theological inter- 
est, which showed itself equally in 
their distaste for any purely grooved 
orthodoxy and an attraction for more 
concrete contact with people; but that 
they have, in most cases, not moved 
on to the necessary theological inter- 
pretation which is required if integri- 
ty of personality is to be achieved. 
They are more theologians than they 
know, but they can not be real theo- 
logians unless they are conscious that 
what they are doing is theologizing 
and not merely psychologizing. 


HIS ERROR has been intensified 

by some of the ideational con- 
tent which we run onto when we take 
pastoral care seriously, and use first- 
hand method in studying it. For in- 
stance, the knowledge that we con- 
sider most important tends to become 
less categorical and more dynamic. 
We deal, let us say, with a patient who 
is hostile. The mere fact of hostile at- 
titude, however, is much less import- 
ant to us than what it really means. Is 
it a temporary eruption, a necessary 
intermediate step toward something 
more positive? If so, it has a meaning 
quite different from what it would be 
if it were a basic and permanent ex- 
pression of a fixed pattern of char- 
acter. 

We see also that a person’s attitude 
toward other people, and to his own 
inherent selfhood, are closely related, 
and not Such 


opposite. knowledge 
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calls in question any kind of categori- 
cal theologizing which reckons with- 
out this dynamic and process charac- 
ter of events. If direction of move- 
ment is more important than precise 
status, then of necessity must we look 
with critical eye upon any statement 
about a God of creation and preserva- 
tion who appears divorced from the 
observable processes of creation and 
preservation. 

3ut a better knowledge of how, let 
us say, a transformation of personality 
takes place, also, and at the same time, 
tells us more of how God as creator 
and redeemer actually operates in hu- 
man life. We are not in fact setting 
theology aside. We are seeing more 
deeply into it. This we often forget. 

Just as some of the emerging know- 
ledge has been interpreted wrongly as 
leading away alto 
gether, so some of the procedures have 
appeared to do. In pastoral help to 
people, we have all moved in what I 
have called an increasingly “eductive” 
direction, that is, we assume that the 
resources are waiting to be tapped by 
this person or that, and these operate 
in and through him. It is our job to 
help him find and utilize the strength 
already there. At first glance, this 
seems not only to make us less im- 
portant, but to make our ideas less 
important. There is less verbal theo- 
logizing from our particular point of 
view. The temptation, then, is to be- 
lieve we are letting theology go by the 
board. But, if 


from theology 


we genuinely believe 
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our deepest theological insights, this 
can not be so. If we believe, justifi- 
ably, that there are times in which we 
can help remove the obstacles to the 
operation of the power of God, then 
whatever performs this function is op- 
erating in a theological context. 

In short, we have not only tended to 
repress, or at remain 
about, the theological character of our 
interest, but we have also failed to 
see that the stuff with which we deal 
every day itself offers one profound- 
ly significant path to the understand- 
ing of our historic faith. It is one such 
path but not the only one. But it is 
potentially more significant than we 
have realized. The chaplain should not 
merely apply a theology he has got 
somewhere He should be 
stantly reconstructing his understand- 
ing of the faith in the light of his 
daily work, and of tough intellectual 
reflections thereon. There is no “‘clin- 
ical theology,” as a different kind of 
3ut there is a clinical 
pastoral and psychological approach 
to theology, to understanding the na- 
ture and meaning of our faith, which 
requires hard work and cultivation at 
a theoretical as well as a_ practical 
level, and which is as potentially im- 
portant for man’s relationship to God 
as is the work of philosophers, 
torians, or Biblical scholars. 


least unverbal 


else. con- 


theology. and 


his- 


The second half of this article, “The 
Chaplain’s Contribution to Theology’ 
will appear next month 





Reason 


HE FACT that reason too often fails does not give fair ground for the 


hysterical conclusion that it never succeeds. Reason can be compared to the 
force of gravitation, the weakest of all natural forces, but in the end the crea 
tor of suns and stellar systems. 





-A. N. Whitehead 
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The Emmanuel Movement 


A Pioneering Attempt to Treat Personality 


BY CARL J. SCHERZER 


Chaplain of the Protestant Deaconess 
Hospital, Evansville, 


Indiana 


Or" OF THE spiritual healing 
movements of the twentieth cen- 


tury which attracted a great deal of 
attention was the so-called Emmanuel 
Movement of When Chris- 
tian Science was spreading rapidly in 
the early nineteen hundreds, this heal- 
ing movement was inaugurated under 
the guidance of Rev. Elwood Worces- 
ter, the rector of Emmanuel Episcopal 
Church, and his associate, Dr. Samuel 
McComb. Dr. Isador Coriat, of Tufts 
Medical School, whose interest 
aroused when the two clergymen came 
to him 


Boston. 


Was 


for advice, assisted in a new 
which came to be 
Emmanuel 


healing venture 
known as the 
a designation 
reporter. 


Movement, 
coined by a press 

Dr. Worcester was born in Massil 
lon, Ohio, in 1862, and graduated 
from Columbia College and the Gener- 
al Theological Seminary of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. He did post- 
graduate work in philosophy, psy- 
chology, and Hebrew at the Univer- 
sity of Leipzig, where he received his 
Ph.D. cum laude. 
While he was teaching philosophy at 
Lehigh University he was called to 
become the St. Stephen’s 
Church in Philadelphia. After serving 
in that position for a few years he 
accepted the call to Emmanuel Church 
in Boston. 


degree, magna 


rector of 


Rev. McComb was born in Ireland 


and graduated from Oxford Univer- 
sity. He did his post-graduate work 
at Berlin University, majoring in psy- 
chology and history. When the posi- 
tion of Ecclesiastical 
History was offered to him at Queen’s 
University in Canada he accepted the 
offer. 


professor of 


Dr. Isador Coriat was a Jew, a man 
who was learned in profession and 
respected by other physicians as an 
unusually expert diagnostician. He 
was on the faculty of Tufts Medical 
School and was especially interested 
in psychotherapy, as were other well 
known authorities of that day, among 
them William James, Morton Prince, 
Lewellys F. Barker, James J. Putnam, 
Boris Sides, and Fredertck Peterson. 
During the first years of his associa- 
tion with them he collaborated in the 
preparation of the official Emmanuel 
book, Religion and Medicine, and was 
liaison between the two clergymen 
and the medical men of Boston. 

Through his study of 
and religion Dr. 


psychology 
Worcester became 
interested in the psychological aspects 
of illness. When he arrived in Phila- 
delphia he became acquainted with a 
member of his parish in whom he 
found an especially kindred spirit, Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell, the well-known 
neurologist. Dr. Mitchell was widely 
known because he pioneered in neu- 
rology and was interested in the de- 
plorable conditions he found in state 
mental institutions. The unscientifi¢ 
approach to mental illness disturbed 
him greatly. These two humanitarians 
had much in common and undoubtedly 
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their association influenced Dr. 
Worcester to such an extent that when 
he accepted the call to Emmanuel 
Church in Boston in 1904 he was 
prepared to enter the field of healing 
Fortunately his associate in the 
3oston Church was a man_ well 
prepared to undertake such a mission. 
He had majored in psychology and 
religion, and while he might not have 
entered the field of healing by him- 
self, his latent interest was aroused 
by the enthusiasm of Dr. Worcester. 
Both were interested in the entire field 
of mental therapeutics and were con- 
vinced that it had a place in the heal- 
ing ministry of the Church. Dr. 
Coriat, through his connection with 
Tufts Medical School was well aware 
of the new interest in psychology and 
psychiatry that was being promoted 
by men of high standing in the medical 
field. When the two clergymen con- 
sulted him 
incentive he 


for advice, this was the 


needed to venture into 
the field with them. 
HRISTIAN SCIENCE was 


spreading, and they tried to ana- 
lyze the reasons for it. Although they 
say that their movement had no rela- 
tion to Christian Science either by 
way of protest or imitation, never- 
theless it did serve the purpose of call- 
ing their attention to the importance 
of mental and spiritual factors in ill- 
ness. The power of the mind over the 
body, emphasized by Christian 
Science, was clear to them, but they 
felt that more than that was involved. 
The therapeutic value of medication, 
surgery, good habits, and healthfu: 
Christian living and thinking were to 
be considered. Worcester and Mc- 
Comb did not attempt to prescribe 
medication, and before they started 
their healing classes they consulted 
leading physicians, such as Dr. Joseph 
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H. Pratt, Dr. James J. Putnam, Dr 
Richard C. Cabot, as well as Dr 
Isador Coriat and other physicians, 
neurologists, and psychiatrists 

Worcester and McComb 
that people turned to the cults for 
help because they offered something 
the established churches were not giv- 
ing. Although clergy, physicians, edi- 
tors, teachers, and 
criticized these cults presented 
them as false and erroneous, yet the 
undeniable fact remained that many 
people turned to them for help and 
evidently found something the estab- 
lished churches did not offer. The 
churches ignored healing as if it were 


believed 


even humorists 


and 


a charisma that ended with the post- 
apostolic period; it was the contention 
of Worcester and his associates that 
Christ heals today as He did in New 
Testament times, using the prevailing 
medical skill and knowledge. 
conclusion 
Christ's 
healing. It was these 
miracles that caused follow 
Him, but since the century, 
they seem to be the portions of the 
Gospels that are hardest to accept. 
The reason for this incredulity, they 
contended, is to be found in a lack of 
understanding of the underlying 
principles of healing. Medical research 
admitted that many cures are affected 
by other than physical means. 
believed that God has the 
cure disease but cure all 
disease by the same methods or with 
the same materials. If the disease needs 
medicine or surgery, God uses these 
to serve His purpose. If the disease 
is functional, God heals through the 
mind or the spirit. 


They arrived at that 
after a thorough study of 
miracles of 
many to 


second 


They 
power to 
does not 


Physical blessings follow spiritual 
exercises and it was their purpose to 
return to the Christ of the Gospels 


and accept His teachings in a literal 
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sense. In their study of the New 
Testament they found that Jesus 


healed many diseases but it does not 
say that He healed all who were sick. 
In these cures, they contended, Jesus 
recognized the moral causes that were 
sometimes basic, used faith as a spirit- 
ual condition necessary to healing, and 
depended on God for His ability to 
heal. 


FTER ‘THIS 
44& first venture into the field of heal- 
ing was at the invitation of a brilliant 


preparation the 


-young physician, Dr. Joseph H. Pratt, 


who was concerned about the welfare 
of the poor consumptives who lived 
in the tenement districts. The plan 
consisted of organizing the patients 
into a class that met 
when Dr. Pratt and his 
would examine them and give direc- 
tions and medication. The patients 
were to be healed in their homes, and 
a patient without a home could not be 
accepted. The open-air treatment, 
relaxation, and rest were prescribed. 
For that purpose they often had to 
erect little white tents on the roofs of 
tenements or build lean-tos in 
vards. Each patient was provided. with 
a diary to record every three hours: 
nourishment, temperature, 
coughing, and the time spent relaxing 
in the open air. At the weekly class 
meeting each was weighed. Even in 
cold weather the patient was ordered 
to rest in his open air room. Since 
these people were almost all poor, they 
were provided with milk and pure 
olive oil. One or two nurses were em 
ployed to visit them, which helped to 


once a_ week, 


assistants 


back 


sleep, 


keep up their morale. 
At the weekly class meeting Dr. 
Pratt inspired their confidence and 


service and strenghtened their faith 
Word of God, exhortation, 


with the 
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and prayer. The results they achieved 
were astonishing, as good as those in 
the most favored sanatoria. 

The personalities of these three men 
were significant in the healing. This 
is evidenced by the fact that when the 
authorities of the state took over this 
healing work, it steadily declined and 
in a few years was discontinued. The 
state authorities and the vestry of the 
church thought that better results 
would follow with the better facilities 
the government could provide. But it 
did not take long to find that morale, 
faith, and hope are not provided by 
the state, and that these are essential 
in the cure of tubercular patients. 

While the tuberculosis class was in 
Worcester and McComb 
decided to form a class for the moral 
and psychological treatment of nerv- 
ous and psychic disorders. It was not 
their intention to intrude into the field 
of the physicians, but to cooperate 
with them. They brought their plans 
to the attention of leading physicians 
for their advice. The healing plan was 
launched with four Sunday evening 
services in the Parish House of Em- 
manuel Church. Dr. James J. Putnam 
of the Harvard Medical School spoke 
at the first meeting; Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot spoke at the second; Dr. Mc- 
Comb at the third, and Dr. Worcester 
at the fourth. The latter two dis- 
courses were on the Lord’s ministry 
of healing and at the close, the clergy- 
men said they would be in the parish 
house on Monday morning to consult 
with any who had moral or physical 
problems. 


progress, 


They did not know if any would 
come or not; they were amazed when 
they came to the church the next 
morning and found one hundred and 
ninety-eight men and women. The 
physicians who were there had more 
than they could do, and to add to the 
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confusion a practical joker sent down 
several hack-loads of patients from a 
nearby insane asylum. While the ex- 
aminations in progress, the 
people were taken into the Guild Hall 
where the ministers talked with them, 
prayed with them, and sang hymns 
with them. Out of this grew the 
Health Conference for prayer and 
instruction that met weekly for many 
vears. 


were In 


A® THE WORK grew, indifference 

the 
Emmanuel Group by many physicians 
and others. Newspapers found in the 


and abuse were lavished on 


movements a tasty morsel of news and 
often exaggerated what was done and 
made it appear ridiculous. Many men 
of the cloth attacked the healing prac- 
probably because they 
thought this was something akin to 
Christian “Faith-healing”’ 
had been taken over by the cults and 
sects and many of the clergy felt that 
it had no place in the Church. In the 
meantime Worcester, McComb, and 
Coriat were writing Religion and 
Medicine; was in the market 
there was more controversy. The book 
was reviewed, criticized, praised, and 


tices also, 


Science. 


once it 


censured by all the leading newspa- 
pers. 

Notwithstanding the criticism, a 
constant stream of people came for 
help. Each received personal attention 
as far as possible. In addition to that, 
and the regular parish work, the 
ministers were called to preach and 
lecture on week days in other cities, 
at colleges, medical meetings, church 


gatherings, and to engage in debates. 

The Emmanuel Movement special- 
ized in psychotherapy after the state 
took over the work with the tubercular 
patients. Every person who came for 
help was first examined by a compe- 
tent 


psychiatrist or physician who 
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referred to the ministers those whom 
they thought could be helped by them. 
The method of healing was authori- 
tarian and suggestive. Then the 


pSy- 
chiatrist examined the patient from 
time to time to determine what prog- 


ress was being made. 

Dr. Worcester also used hypnosis 
when he felt that the patient could be 
helped by it. One was an architect who 


was on a job in Colorado when he col- 
lapsed. The next morning he found 
his right arm paralyzed and his right 
leg drawn up so the knee almost 
touched his chin. Prior to that, he had 


had difficulty with his wife, who had 
left him, taking their only child with 
her. In this condition he was brought 
to a sanitorium in New York. He had 
been in this taut position so long the 
doctor had to 

toes. 


amputate two of his 

Dr. Worcester was called in on the 
case. When he 
the was in a and 
cursed both him and God, because he 


iw him the first time 


man nasty mood 
blamed God for bringing all this sor 
row upon him. The clergyman tal 
with him and tried to reason with him 
that God is good and can offer a way 
out of these difficulties. Once he be- 
came _ reconciled 


1 
| 


through faitl 
would give him a new way of life 


God 


The next day when Dr. Worcester 
called again, the man was in a differ- 
ent frame of mind. After thinking 
over the suggestions of the previous 


call he was ready to express the con- 


fidence that Dr. Worcester could help 
him. During the ensuing conversation 
he talked about things that troubled 
complete 
confession and the assurance of God’s 
willingness to forgive, Dr. Worcester 
used hypnosis to cause him to fall in- 
to a deep sleep. While under the spell, 
the minister commanded him to obey, 


suggesting that he was not paralvzed 


his conscience, and after a 
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at all, and then told him to move his 
arm. Without much effort he moved 
his arm above his head, out to the side 
and then shook the minister’s hand. 
Then Dr. Worcester told him that 
since he could move his arm he could 
also move his leg, whereupon he 
moved and straightened it. The physi- 
cian who was taking care of him and a 
nurse were called into the room and 
the patient performed the same flexing 
movements for them. Then they left 
him sound asleep. 

The cure was permanent. The next 
time Dr. Worcester saw this man was 
when he came to Boston and made it 
his business to visit the clergyman. He 
came up the steps two at a time, shook 
hands vigorously with the arm that 
paralyzed. He told the 
clergyman that he was now a physical 
therapist, devoting his life to physical- 
ly and functionally handicapped people. 


was once 


CRIPTURE AND PRAYER 
were nearly always used to re- 
lieve pain, as was the case with a wo- 
man of fifty-two who was sent to Dr. 
Worcester by her Drs. 
Worcester and McComb describe this 
case in their book Body, Mind, and 
Spirit. The woman had just been in- 
formed that she was suffering from 
an internal cancer, and her only hope 
was an operation that should be per- 
formed immediately. She was com- 
pletely unnerved and paced the room, 
wringing her hands in anguish. 

Dr. Worcester had three long con- 
versations with her prior to the opera- 
tion, suggesting to her that the op- 
eration was for her good and that her 
physician was capable of handling the 
situation. With this assurance he also 
taught her to relax, using Scripture 
quotations and prayers. 


physician. 


A few days after the operation, 
while she was still in the hospital, she 
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sent for him. As he approached her 
room her wails were clearly audible 
and three frightened nurses were 
standing’ outside the door wondering 
what to do next because they had given 
her all the medication the doctor per- 
mitted her to have. Dr. Worcester in- 
vited them to come into the room with 
him and told them that he wanted 
them to see what the Bible can do in 
such cases. He crossed the room to 
the bedside, sat down, took her hand 
and assured her that he _ could 
help her. In this reassurance he told 
her he would recite texts from the 
Bible and that while he talked the pain 
would leave. Then he proceeded with 
the Scripture verses, speaking slowly 
and calmly. She became drowsy, he 
arose quietly, again reassuring her 
that she would sieep and that the pain 
would vanish; should it return she was 
to send for him. The treatment was so 
effective that she did not find it nec- 
essary to call him again until the last 
day of her life when she wanted to 
thank him for making the way to death 
so much easier for her. 

Twenty-three years after the pub- 
lication of their book Religion and 
Medicine, Drs. Worcester and Mc- 
Comb published another volume on 
their work, the previously mentioned 
Body, Mind, and Spirit. It presented 
many case studies of psychoneuroses, 
preparing the patient spiritually for 
surgery, cases on insomnia, analyses 
of dreams, psychoses of mood, sug- 
gestion, and an analysis of the healing 
deeds of Jesus. At that time Dr. Wor- 
cester was getting ready to resign his 
pastorate at Emmanuel Church so he 
could devote the remainder of his life 
to a full-time healing ministry. 

In 1929 his resignation was submit- 
ted. Mr. Courtney Baylor, who was 
formerly in the insurance business, 
and at that time associated with Dr. 
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ocial service worker, 
resigned also so he could continue 
with him in the healing work. Dr. Mc- 
Comb had previously resigned and was 
the rector of the American Church in 
Nice, France. But he continued to be 
associated with Dr. Worcester through 
letters and visits until he died in Eng- 
land in 1938. At the Mc- 
Comb’s death the two were collabora- 
ting on a book that was never publish- 
ed, which they had entitled The Psy- 
chic Phenomena of the Bible. 
Worcester and Baylor acquired the 
property at 176 Marlborough Street, 
just five doors from the rectory, where 
they carried on their healing mission. 
They incorporated their work under 
the laws of the State of Massachusetts 


Worcester as a 


time of 


as “The Craigie Foundation.” 
RELEASED 


ea 
chial duties, Dr. Worcester 


voted more time to the training of 
clergymen, a phase of the work that 
had been neglected thus far. Classes 
and psychiatry 
formed. Soon he was lecturing at con- 
vocations, colleges, and universities. 
In 1930 Dr. Worcester also estab- 
lished clinics in Grace Church, New 
York City, and Holy Trinity Church, 
5re oklyn, at the request of the rectors, 


from paro- 


de- 


in psychology were 


Drs. Russell Bowie and Howard 
Melish respectively. Through Dr. 
Melish the Brooklyn Federation of 


Churches and Brooklyn County Med- 
ical Association cooperated. Two phy- 
and the 
other a general practitioner, agreed 
to examine the patients; many other 
physicians were also consulted. Every 
week Idr. Worcester went from Boston 
to New York on Wednesday and re- 
turned on Friday evening to be ready 
for the patients in Boston on Satur- 
day. In all of this it was his purpose 
to return to the great principles on 


siclans, one a_ psychiatrist 
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which Jesus, St. Paul, the Apostles, 
and early Christian teachers relied; 
that is, using the best scientific know- 
ledge at his command and applying the 
principles of Christian living 

For financial reasons, The Craigie 
Foundation was dissolved in 1934, but 
Dr. Worcester continued 
with people in his own home. In July 
1940, he the sum- 
mer home of his daughter in Kenne 
bunkport, Maine. 


counseling 


passed away at 


A few other clergymen did become 
interested enough to attempt the 
Emmanuel Movement in their church- 
es. One of these was Dr. Samuel Fal- 
lows, the rector of St. Paul’s in Chi 
cago. His religious therapeutics in 
volved four principles: first, that man 
being 
mind and body. Second, that the thera- 
peutic value of medical treatment in 
organic disorders be emphatically rec 
ognized. Third, that the distinction be- 
tween organic and functional disorders 


IBS a composite composed ot 


be considered as the domain of spirit- 
ual healing. Fourth, that the contribu 
tion of the medical profession to health 
and welfare be in no way minimized. 

In Northampton, Massachusetts, 
Rev. Lyman P. Powell made an analy- 
sis of the proper relationship between 
the doctor and the minister in the field 
of healing, The Emmanuel Movement 
in a New England Town. Prior to 
that he made a study of Christian 
Science and wrote on that subject, as 
well as on faith and the art of natural 
sleep. 

The movement never became wide 
spread, even though it was well known 
all over the country. Many clergymen 
regarded it with skepticism becausé 
it was unfortunately ill-timed, 
when Christian was 
inroads into the membership of the es 
tablished churches. It 
either as a_ substitute 


JUST 
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Science or as Christian Science with 
a clerical blessing, and the majority of 
the clergy wanted to have nothing to 
do with Christian Science. 

None of the leaders of the Emman 
uel Movement made any effort to 
make it self-sustaining without them. 
They did not train leaders in the field 
so the movement could spread, and 
consequently it died with them. Those 
few who did try to conduct the 
Emmanuel Movement in their church- 
es were individualists who 
came so engrossed in their work that 
they did not train others. 


also be- 


NOTHER 


Emmanual 


REASON 
Movement did not 
meet with wide-spread acceptance by 
the clergy was because it required too 
much preparation on the part of the 
busy pastor of a congregation. The 


why the 


average clergyman was not academi- 
cally trained to undertake such a heal- 
ing program even though he possessed 
a personality that might predict a 
reasonable amount of success in it. He 
would of necessity need to study psy- 
chology and kindred sciences and get 
the cooperation of the physicians in 
his community. Either of these entails 
time and effort 
study 


for, aside from the 


involved, the cooperation of 
physicians is not easily obtained in any 
healing venture that involves the ther- 
apeutic value of religion. 

Then also it must be said that Wor- 
cester himself did not grow sufficient- 
ly with his movement. He was a pio- 
neer in psychotherapy that developed 
beyond him during the years he work- 
ed. He was authoritarian in his ap- 
proach and remained so even though 
the defects in this approach to the pa- 
tient became evident in psychiatric re- 
search. 
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Then, also, as tar as the average 
patient was concerned, he resisted the 
idea of being treated by two or more 
practitioners at the same time unless 
all be either physicians or clergymen. 
He did not understand why he needed 
both; either the physicians should be 
able to take care of him or the re- 
ligionists. If he turned to religion he 
expected religion to do it. For that 
turned to Christian 


Science or the healing sects and cults 


reason many 
that professed to do the entire job of 
healing. 


Even though the movement did not 
meet with popular acceptance it has 
special significance in the field of heal- 
ing. Perhaps its founders did not dis- 
tinguish between mental and spiritual 
states in many instances, but they did 
realize the spiritual potential in physi- 
cal illness. They were probably too 
conservative in treating organic dis- 
orders by more or less limiting them- 
selves to the treatment of functional 
disorders. 


A new scientific light is shed on the 
interrelationship of the mental, spirit- 
ual, and physical phases of man’s per- 
sonality ; the spiritual and mental fac- 
tors in organic disorders are becoming 
more apparent also. It can be said that 
the Emmanuel Movement was a pio- 
neering attempt to treat the total per- 
sonality. In that regard it was reli- 
giously and scientifically sound, and 
recent research in psychosomatic med- 
icine, such as the work of Roy E. 
Grinker M.D. and John P. Spiegel 
M.D. as Man Under 
Stress, attest that conclusion. It did 
prove that physicians and clergymen 


described in 


can work together for the benefit of 
the patient. 








Rooted and Grounded in Love 


Man's Inhumanity to Man Is Not a Necessary Component 


of Man's Nature 


BY HOWARD L. PARSONS 


Department of Philosophy, 


University of Tennessee 


a AFFIRMATION that men 
are by nature good and that love 
is the law of human life is an old af- 
firmation. The Hindu and Chinese 
sages voiced it. And since the writers 
of Genesis first said that “God saw 
everything that he had made, and, be- 
hold, it was good,” and “The Lord 
God said, it is not good that man 
should be alone’—these thoughts of 
the goodness and unity of life run 
like a theme through the Bible and 
western culture generally. 


3ut just as shortly thereafter in the 
Genesis story the devil enters to dis- 
rupt man’s primal goodness and unity, 
so thinkers have proclaimed the dark- 
ness of evil and of destruction in the 
world. Today the affirmation of the 
Enlightenment—Goethe’s “Howsoe’er 
it be, life is good,” and the “fraterni- 
ty” of the French Revolution—has 
been challenged by the denouncers of 
man and the prophets of doom: expo- 
nents of existentialism, neo-orthodoxy, 
and fascism. It is easy now as it always 
has been to point to the actual doings 
of men and declare: “Behold, brother 
is at the throat of brother; man is a 
wolf to man, and life is a war of all 
against each.”” Indeed it does seem that 
the human ideals of goodness and 
unity are fantastic, heavenly dreams, 


° 


masquerading as natural and achieved 
tacts. 
telling 


Recently, science has been g 
us that these ideals are not a snare and 
a delusion, but are rooted in the most 
real of facts, ever-present and univer- 
sal. Perfectibility and universal bene 
olence, to use eighteenth-century terms, 
are grounded in the structure of hu 
man life itself. Progress and brother- 
hood, growth and integration 
it develops, are not religious myths 
and tenderminded vagaries, but ar: 
abiding, pervasive, solid facts of 


these, 


our 
personal and social existence 

Recent books like Fromm’s Man 
For Himself, Miller’s The Communi- 
ty of Man, Overstreet’s The Matur 


Mind, Montagu’s On Being Human, 


Whyte’s The Next l Yevelop Nent mM 
Man, Morris’ The Open Self, and 
Wieman’s The Source of Human 


Good have forcefully and scientifically 
brought to our attention the facts of 
human potentiality for good, and hu- 
man unitedness. But 
only the outflowering of a long mod- 
ern growth, initiated even 
Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid in 
which stated the case for cooperation 


these books are 


ee 
petore 


1902. 


in biological and evolutionary terms. 
Evidence now is literally pouring in 
from the biologists and social scien 
tists asserting that men are not basic- 
ally degraded or inherently hostile to 
one another but, insofar as they live, 
and live abundantly—insofar as they 
are distinctively human—they develop 
creatively and are members one of 
another. 
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This tradition of ideas affirming the 
creative oneness of mankind first ap 
peared with clarity and vividness in 
the Hebrew culture, where the notion 
became eventually universalized from 
a tribal concept of brotherhood. It 
emerged in the Pythagorean philoso- 
phy, whence Plato transmitted it to 
the Stoics, who interpreted his con 
cepts about human beings in broad, 
moral terms. Christianity, with roots 
in Hebraism, reacquired the ideal via 
the Graeco-Roman culture. Then Hu- 
manism and the Enlightenment gave 
it the added depth of man’s new-found 
rationality, and Romanticism enriched 
it with the fertile concepts of biology. 
The contemporary evidence, impelled 
by both the Enlightenment and Ro 
manticism, simply extends these ac- 
cumulated insights into the realm o 
the personal and interpersonal. 


The new books, therefore, can seem 
striking only to one who is not famil- 
iar with this growing tradition. By the 
same token, the attacks on the ideas of 
human goodness and brotherhood are 
as old as the tradition, and are simply 
variations on an old theme—the pes- 
simism that enters Hebrew literature 
at the time of the individualistic Exile, 
and today reappears as men find them- 
selves frustrated, divided, and lonely. 





T FIRST GLANCE it may seem 

that all pessimistic philosophies 
have been  anti-naturalistic, 
worldly philosophies. 
entirely the case Schopenhauer 
and Sartre are exceptions. Nor, 
on the other hand, is it true that 
all supernaturalists oppose the notions 
of man’s creativity and brotherhood 
—Jesus and Royce are exceptions. 
But there is probably a positive corre- 
lation between the notions of man’s 
goodness and brotherhood, and the 
theory and method of naturalism (the 


other- 
Such is not 


on 


we 


“nature” has of course un- 
many transformations in 
meaning). Men once thought, and 
many still think, that mind and per- 
sonality and their creative activity, 
along with the love of man for man, 
are mysteries passing man’s natural 
understanding. For this reason Plato 
located them in the non-natural. But 
Essay concerning Human 
Understanding (1691) and Hume's 
Treatise of Human Nature (1739)— 
whose very titles bespeak their signi- 
ficance—are, as first attempts to treat 
human nature empirically, proofs of 
Plato’s mistake. Contemporary studies, 
like Pearse’s and Crocker’s The Peck- 
ham Experiment, A Study in the Liv- 
ing Structure of Society (1943), have 
carried the inquiry from the mainly 
introspective methods of those phil- 


concept of 
dergone 


Locke’s 


osophers to careful observation, ex- 
periment, and control of human beings 
in vivo—that is, in everyday social re- 
lations. The experiment at Peckham, 
like the Menninger Clinic and many 
another such project, is the coopera- 
tive work of men and women in all 
the human sciences. The very under- 
taking of such projects implies not only 
that man is a part of nature and can 
be studied, but also that no important 
scientific study occurs unless there is 
unity among the scientists. 


At this point the anti-naturalists 
raise an objection. If brotherhood is 
“natural,” then why is the life of man 
but a walking shadow in a vale of 
tears? “In the darkness with a great 
bundle of grief the people march.” 
Not brotherhood, but conflict, hate, 
and war. Not goodness in the soul of 
man, but evil. These are the dominant 
“natural” facts: distrust, fear, and 
enmity, not faith, and hope, and love. 
Hence whatsoever is good and virtu- 
ous in man cannot be natural (since 
“nature” is so evil), but must be 
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sought outside the natural 
man. 

So runs the continental divide be- 
tween Sartre, Niebuhr, Eliot, and 
Hitler on the one side, and Dewey, 
Wieman, Neruda, and Nehru on the 


other. The natural man is either good 


beyond, 


or bad, altruistic or egoistic, creative 
or destructive. Man is either at home 
here, or an alien; his environment is 
either a help or a hindrance, it either 
can be controlled by man for his en- 
joyment, or stands over against him 
as an intractable enemy. Whether na- 
tural man is viewed as good or evil 
depends partly on how nature in the 
large is thought of. 

Two other important corollaries fol- 
low. The first is theological. God, for 
the naturalists, is a helpful, beneficent 
companion, while for the anti-natural- 
ists God is a wrathful, merciless judge, 
kind of Cali- 
ban’s sadistic deity. It appears that 
as less is imputed to man, life, and 
nature, more is imputed to a deus ex 
natura to balance things, to supply the 
values that nature lacks, or to over- 
come the evils by which she is beset. 
The fact that naturalists claim to dis- 
cover God in nature does not neces- 


sometimes even a 


sarily mitigate the power and good- 
ness of God: further, the concept ot 
God is less apt to be a purely psy- 
chological compensation if it refers 
to something observable in nature. 
Similarly, naturalists tend to be 
democrats, believing that people po- 
tentially good can govern, educate, ad- 
just, and help themselves ; 
whereas the tend to 
be authoritarians, holding that citizens, 
students, the maladjusted, and the 
lost are incapable of  self-direction, 
and require arbitrary authorities not 
so much to make them better as to 
keep them from getting worse. The 
latter are conservatives, not wanting 


“save” 
anti-naturalists 
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to exchange the precarious and hard- 
won goods of history today for the 
dubious experiments of a stupid and 
sinful populace tomorrow. The natural- 
ists, by contrast, are forward-looking 
and believe in change, transformation, 
and growth, what the 
Quakers call the “seed” of the spirit 
in every man. From their ranks come 
most of the radicals and reformers. 


trusting to 


HIS CONFLICT is an old one 
It is symbolized in the differences 


between men like Arius and Athana- 
sius, Pelagius and Augustine, Abelard 
and Anselm, Erasmus and Luther, 


Locke and Hobbes, Paine and Burke, 
Mill and Newman, Wieman and Nie- 
buhr. The pessimists have contended 
that (1) man is depraved, and (2) 
values, which reside beyond this de- 
praved world, cannot be determined by 
man’s natural inquiry but must be de- 
termined by some non-natural method 
such as the Bible, revelation, special 
intuition, or an élite whose power is 
beyond question. The good life has 
thus come to be both interpreted and 
administered by the chosen few 
chosen by the grace of hereditary 
power, political intrigue, luck, unique 
opportunity, and the like. But in prac- 
tice it has turned out to be very 
natural forces operating which have 
determined the values of a given cul- 
ture, rather than the Bible or 
tion. 


revela 


With the rise of the biological and 


social sciences these authoritarian 
claims with regard to values received, 
paradoxically, added weight. Darwin, 
Freud, Frazer, and 


successors showed that values are rela- 


their immediate 
tive to the biological organism in its 
particular cultural environment. But 
for the popular mind this conclusion 
simply reinforced the belief that the 


“absolute” is beyond history. Nietz- 
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sche’s “God is dead,” and Marx’s “I 
despise all the gods”’ express the aca- 
demic reaction against suipernatural- 
istic absolutism. Yet it was in the same 
period that new, naturalistic value- 
systems took their rise: the various 
socialisms including the “scientific so- 
cialism” of Marx and Engels, and the 
non-scientific absolutisms of proto- 
fascists like Carlyle and Gobineau. 
This relativism in theory of value 
reflected and sanctioned the laissez- 
faire chaos of the nineteenth century. 
In the same way that the weekdays 
were divided off from Sunday for the 
Victorians, so the hard facts of busi- 
ness and science were divided off from 
the ineffable religious values of life 
and personality. The doctrine of eco- 
nomic relativism not only bolstered ex- 
ploitive business practices ; 
isfied the churches, 
could go unquestioned in preaching, 
without responsibility to fact, the di- 
vinely revealed absolutes of the Bible 
as over against the less fortunate, 
though still immoral, Chinese and 
Polynesians. Where a minister dared 
apply these absolutes to the relativities 
of business practice, he was told as 
was Mr. Gruffydd (the minister in 
How Green Was My Valley) when 
he suggested to the exploited Welsh 
miners that they form a union: “Are 
you coming outside your position in 
life? Your business is spiritual.” 


it also sat- 
whose ministers 


3ut relativism in the social sciences 
(and hence in the science of value) 
has slowly given way, first to agnosti- 
cism regarding values, and now, to 
cautious, tentative formulations look- 
ing toward a genuine body of scienti- 
fic knowledge about universal value. 
(The term “absolute” need not mean 
anything more than what, according 
to men’s best natural knowledge here 
and now, is the most important. value 
for human living on this planet.) As 


an illustration of this change of atti- 
tude, while Freud and his associates 
tended to think of personality in me- 
chanical and negative terms, the second 
generation of psychoanalysts, notably 
Sullivan, Fromm, and Horney, viewed 
personality as possessed with essential- 
ly positive, dynamically creative and 
constructive powers. As Sullivan put 
it: “people strive however blindly to- 
ward mental health.” 

It is now possible for those who be- 
lieve in the unity and goodness of man 
to answer the pessimists in scientific 
terms. In times past they were forced 
to appeal to the “image of God,” the 
“divine spark,” the “inner light,” 
“God-given rights,” “natural rights,” 
the “vital force,” and so on. But to- 
day they need do no more than cite 
the studies of the Yale Clinic of Child 
Development for evidence to support 
their view that people possess a tre- 
mendous capacity for good—for crea- 
tive growth in human relations. The 
ancient question: Is man good or bad? 
is no longer a matter for unresolved 
dispute between men of varying tem- 
peramental vested interests, 
emotional concerns, political creeds, 
religious sects, and the like. It has been 
passed over to the scientists for deter- 
mination. The pessimists have virtual- 
ly lost the battle of whether man can 
be studied by naturalistic tools of in- 
quiry. The second question—whether 
values are open to human study—is 
being answered in the affirmative. The 
scientists are looking on what man 
can make of man, and are calling it 
good. 


biases, 


UT THEY do not thereby deny 
that man can and does under cer- 
tain circumstances become evil. Some 
scientists, such as Freud, have gone so 
far as to despair that men in the mass 
will ever achieve a common life of 
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peaceful and productive brotherhood. 
Even in the most advanced countries 
of the world they are able to point to 
world wars, recurrent economic de- 
pressions, and widespread neuroses as 
evidences of man’s failure. Undoubt- 
edly, for the mass of men, over one 
billion of whom today lack the bare 
minimum of physical necessities, life 
is and has been throughout the ages 
“solitary, poor, hasty, brutish, and 
short.” In their appeals to the super- 
natural the pessimists capitalize upon 
this misery of mankind which persists 
with such tragic stubbornness. But 
while man’s inhumanity to man, his 
lovelessness and loneliness, are facts 
writ in the large in human history, 
they are not necessary components of 
man’s nature. They are what happens 
to man when his human nature is mis- 
directed and deformed. They are not 
inborn but are acquired, and they are 
acquired at the expense of his human 
nature. 


What is that human nature? What 
is it that makes us distinctively hu- 
man? In a phrase, it is our unique 
capacities for growth. These capacities 
are manifest in the facts of human 
interaction—in the fact that a depend- 
ent, highly sensitive and responsive, 
unspecialized organism is born into a 
cooperative unit, the family, and in the 
fact that for survival cooperative in- 
teraction is necessary. The results of 
the interaction baby and 
family are truly profound. Given even 
a minimum of care and attention, the 
skill of begins to 
emerge in the human infant, affording 
him a powerful tool for relating him- 
self in progressively satisfying ways 
to his environment, particularly his 
environment of other persons. He 


between 


communication 


thereby learns intelligence and love, 
for he learns to solve problems and 
to cooperate with others. 
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Language is the main tool by which 
he grows. By it he feels what others 
feel, guides his experiences in the sat- 
isfaction of needs, himself 
and others, plans and chooses, and ap- 
prehends the perspectives of the far- 
distant Plato and the 
Lil Abner. To be human, to 
have mind and personality, is to be 


controls 


contemporary 


truly 


united in ties of sympathy and under 
standing to others, for we are indeed 
“members one of another.” The baby 
does not merely conform to the world 
but is transformed according to the 
creation of its mind in its active rela 
tions with the social world. This crea- 
tive process is not entirely of man’s 
doing or in his control—in this sense 
it is “non-human” but still quite na- 
tural, open to observation and human 
assistance. 

It is this process which transforms 
the raw, unsocialized, unhumanized 
baby into the unique integrate called 
personality; and personality is, so to 
speak, a knot of diverse social strands, 
creatively united. This creative activity 
makes us human. It makes our na- 
tures. Therefore any other character- 
istics of human beings—such 
inal sin, anxiety, pride, pugnacity, 
power, sex, etc.—though: widespread 
and even universal, and though claim- 
ed as the ultimate in man’s nature 
must by this description be secondary 
and derivative. Such characteristics 
are deviations from the human norm, 
do not define man’s nature and destiny, 
and indeed could not exist save for 
the prior creation of the personality. 
Thus as Augustine said, evil is a priva- 
tion of the good; it depends on the 
good, for apart from the healthy, in- 
tegrated structures of the good there 
could be no neuroses or indeed psy- 
choses. 


as orig- 


That we love one another is the law 
of human life. The works of Cooley, 
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Mead, Follett, Dewey, to mention 
only a few, amply support this fact. 
Jesus made it plain in a less discursive 
way, by speaking penetrating parables 
about human relations. The claims that 
love is not the law of our beings usu- 
ally fail to consider such evidence, or 
give undue weight to the established 
facts of evil. Pessimists tend to con- 
sider only one life, or a few (think 
of the suicidal), rather than the generic 
character of all human life; they con- 
fuse the accidental with the funda- 
mental, because the fundamental, 
being, like ever-present, is 
not apt to be noticed. They may ad- 
mit that a light shines in the darkness. 
But like Niebuhr they are so depressed 
by the drag of evil, usually identified 
with “nature” or, as in Niebuhr’s case, 
with man’s selfish abuse of his ideal- 
izing capacity, that they are forced to 
say that the kingdom of God is a light 
that neyer was, on land or sea. 


oxygen, 


Consequently, they argue, 
ought to be restrained, religiously as 
well as politically, by certain authori- 
ties until such time as they will be 
ruled by love—a time that is not a 
time, because it is not in history. But 
considering the great poverty and ig- 


men 


norance of the centuries it is not sur- 
prising that such theories of human 
depravity should have prevailed. As 
poverty and ignorance have been re- 
lieved, optimism has increased. The 
Greeks, though enlightened, lamented 
the fateful force of destiny ; but Bacon, 
2000 years later, could take a sanguine 
view of man’s control of nature by 
obedience to her laws. After all, it has 
been less than a century since Lister 
and Pasteur first established empirical- 
iy the germ theory of disease; and we 
should not expect too rapid a progress 


in the pathology of personalities and 
cultures. 


UR NATURES are so construct- 

ed and normally so develop, that 
our deepest need is for love and 
growth. When we love and are loved, 
then we may grow in wisdom and 
stature ; and as we grow we are better 
able to love. (“That ye being rooted 
and grounded in love, may be able to 
comprehend with all saints what is 
the breadth, and length, and depth, 
and height.’’) The process described 
by H. N. Wieman, which includes 
both love and growth, is “‘creative in- 
teraction’”—rightfully called God. It 
issues in richer and finer forms of in- 
tegration in personality and inter-per- 
relations. Each human_ being 
possesses capacities for achieving cre- 
ative relations with his environment, 
relations of progressively deepening 
and widening mutuality in thought, 
feeling, and action. The disorders of 
mind and body and society are not in- 
nate in man’s nature. They are disor- 
ders precisely because there existed 
some prior order to be disturbed. They 
are, as Virchow would say, normal 
responses of normal organisms to ab- 
normal environments. 


sonal 


It is idle to argue that the source of 
evil lies within the new-born infant. 
Of course there are occasional consti- 
tutional defects. (Mall says that of 
100 human pregnancies, about one 
(.06) produces a monster at term.) 
3ut if disease, physical, mental, and 
social, is a normal response to an ab- 
normal environment, a method of ac- 
comodating to an unfavorable en- 
vironment—then the source of psychic 
evil is rather in the human environ- 
ment into which the baby moves and 
which is unfit to sustain it in healthy 
development. 

But parents who provide the forma- 
tive environment for children fail to 
provide the creative environment not 
because they are born evil but rather 
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because, as children themselves, their 
potentially creative resources have been 
diverted to defending themselves 
against a hostile environment. Their 
consequent immaturity, with these in- 
fantile defenses now become habitual, 
visits its iniquity upon the children un- 
to the third and fourth generation. 
Such evil is the function of a normal 
organism, with great capacities for 
sensitivity and responsiveness. Simpler 
or less sensitive organisms respond to 
an unfavorable environment with sim- 
ple, automatic mechanisms. 

Even in our disordered moments 
we are all, in Sullivan’s happy phrase, 
“much more simply human than other- 
wise.’ Understood in their origins our 
aggressions and withdrawals are no 
more mysterious than chills and fever. 
These disorders (and in 
some regions still are) thought to be 
the work of the devil or some other 
supernatural power. The origins of 
psychic disorders are crucial interper- 
sonal relations, whether infantile or 
adult. Further, human disorder is al- 
ways set within the larger context or 
social order, and meaning 
from that social order—just as dreams, 
which appear so disorderly, display an 
underlying order explainable by refer- 
ence to the normal social order of per- 
sonality and culture. 


were once 


derives 


As Horney puts it, neurosis is the 
attempt of the personality to cope with 
the conflicts that arise in its interper- 
sonal relations. There seems to be a 
sort of moral or social sense (“aware- 
ness” is perhaps a better word) native 
to the individual, though conditioned 
by his particular culture; and illness 
seems to occur when this delicate 
needle of orientation is damaged and 
the personality loses its way. 

Much physical disease and virtually 
all psychic illness are the outcomes of 
failures in social relations. One-third 
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of a nation (not to mention more than 
one-half of a world) is ill-fed, ill-cloth- 
ed, and ill-housed because the other 
two-thirds do not love them sufficient- 
ly to so arrange the economic and 
political order as to get them fed, 
clothed, and housed. One out of ten 
people in this country suffer severe 
mental illness because their fellow hu- 
man beings in family, neighborhood, 
school, and church have failed to pro- 
vide those relations of trust and love, 
of security and freedom, necessary to 
healthy development. They have sup- 
plied rather mistrust and hostility, in- 
security and constriction. Under such 
conditions, as Kunkel says, a person 


must either commit suicide or go psy- 
chotic. The will to grow cannot be re- 
peatedly thwarted without some kind 
of rebellion; and since people have 
different constitutions and 
tions, they will rebel in different ways 


disposi- 


‘some by rapid changes in mood, 
some by aggression, some by with- 


drawal. 


Y CONTRAST, the creative man 
is he who has not lost the capaci- 
ty to yearn with his whole being for 
richer unities with his 
He thereby grows “from glory unto 


environment. 


glory.” He does not rejoice in injus- 
tice, but rejoices in the truth. In him 
the drive for integrity is dominant. He 
is his brother’s keeper; and he may 
say: “Every man’s death diminishes 
me, for I am involved in mankind.” 

For we are bound by ties not merely 
to our families and friends, but to the 
society of Mankind. Where does our 
brotherhood begin, 
responsibility cease? When the _ bell 
tolls for one it tolls for all. Of every 
soul broken by mental illness we may 
say: “There but for the grace of God 
go I.” Yet part of me does go there. 
All that we are, all that we may hope 


where does our 
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to be, we owe to our relations to 
others. The debt of goodness which 
we owe to others because of their 
doings and sufferings is at best felt 
only dimly, and discharged only par- 
tially. It is apparent in our sense of 
duty, which moves a man to lay down 
his life for his friend. “Freely give, 
as you have freely received.” 


But more: personalities are func- 
tions of bodies; and bodies need food, 
clothes, and houses for their health; 
and the accessibility of food and 
clothes and houses depends on jobs 
and prices and wages; and these in 
turn depend on the economic and po- 
litical systems in which people live. 
How can a man say; “This for Sun- 
day, and this for weekdays. This for 
religion, and this for politics?” Life 
is one. A man cannot love God and 
hate his brother any more than he can 
pay lip service to peace and support 
senators who abet war in international 
relations. Precisely because life is one 
and is interpenetrated with the law of 
love, no man can serve two masters. 


But if a society is split into warring 
factions, then a man, its child and 
microcosm, will also be split. A house 
divided against itself cannot stand, 
nor can a personality. Every man is 
born with the divine light of integri- 
ty; it is the law of his various mem- 
bers to grow, “forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before.” 
It is his need to be whole 
born progressively into a new man. 
But how may he be whole if his socie- 
ty is not whole? The man and the 
group interlock. If there be conflict, 
segregation, isolation in one, they will 
reflect themselves in the other. 


to be re- 


Since each affects all as all each, 
none can enjoy health and growth un- 
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less all do; none can rise if but one 
falls. Our indivisible. 
The hunger and the sorrow that pre- 
vail are evils not merely for particular 
men; they are the deaths of all. A 
world dismembered cannot long stand. 
Better it is that a member perish, than 
that the whole die in the hellfire of 
chaos. The healing of individuals 
needs the healing of the nations. And 
the healing of the nations can begin 
only when the total fabric of our com- 
mon lives is transformed strand by 
strand, throughout family and neigh- 
borhood, school and church, factory 
and farm, office and senate, into a 
seamless web—a unified pattern that 
will serve the more abundant life of 
love and growth for ail. 


destinies are 


Only then will the seed sprout, the 
light shine, the promise rise to fulfill- 
ment. Only then will men achieve 
what by their natures they can_be- 
come. Only then, though for centuries 
we have seen as in a glass darkly, 
only then will we see our true selves 
Fear and hate, which 
perfect love casts out, will die away. 
What was lost will be found, and 
what was hid will be revealed. Men 
will then live together in brotherhood, 
neither will they learn war any more. 


face to face. 





The Element of Hostility in Parish Work 





Hostility, if Understood by the Minister, 


Can Be Used Fruitfully 


BY ROBERT W. PUTSCH 
Minister of Ridgeview Congre- 
gational Church, White Plains, 

New York 


This article might well be read in con- 
junction with the question on Volun- 
teers in Parish Work which is dis- 
cussed in the Consultation Clinic of 
this issue. It was written at our re- 
quest in order to explore more fully 
at least facet of parish work. 
Other articles will We will 
welcome our readers’ comments as to 
the helpfulness of this material and 
suggestions for further exploration. 


One 


follow. 


NE OF THE reasons PAstorat 
PsycHoLoGy has been so_ wel- 
come in its appearance is the need we 
have as ministers for the exchange of 
insights into problems we must. all 
meet in one form or another, since the 
human nature with which we deal is 
similar everywhere, and parish situ- 
ations undoubtedly run to type. There 
can be only gain from the accumula- 
tion of a literature dealing with prob- 
lems of our parishes, as well as of 
our parishioners, even though we are 
all different as individuals, and ap- 
proach our work differently, and elicit 
different responses from our parish- 


ioners, at different levels, and from 
the background of varying psycho- 


logical set-ups in our own natures. 
These contrasts will, of course, mean 
contrasting attitudes 


evaluations and 


toward any given question that can be 





named. However, as each tells the 
thing as he sees it, we can supplement 
one another, and gain mutually. 
Hostility is one of the factors which 
we are all called upon to face soon or 
late in our ministries, be we 
viduals gentle or aggressive, subtle or 
obvious, and hostility is one of the 
elements of human nature about which 
depth psychology has much to say. It 
springs from many causes, manifests 


as indi- 


itself in a wide variety of ways, has 
undoubtedly a varying range of ac- 
cessibility to help. If it is true that 
some people, and ministers too, thrive 
on opposition and combat, it is also 
true that others are but frightened, 
crushed, dismayed, and confused by it. 


Our own personalities have much 
to do, no doubt, with the kind of situ- 
ations which arise between 
and our parishioners. Such was _ the 
case with the young minister baffled 
by the fact that in his five or six years 
of experience a certain pattern of 
anger-reaction in individual parishion- 
ers toward himself had repeated too 
many times, and at too great cost, for 
his comfort. He was especially vexed 
because, while these reactions seemed 


ourselves 


in retrospect to follow a certain pat 


tern, yet he had been quite blind in 
each instance to any early signs of the 
development of the anger. If he is 
able to follow up the meaning of this 
blocking of his own sensitivity in 
these situations, and to see the factors 
invite 


in his own personality which 


this hostility, he may gain much in 
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self-understanding and in a greater 
ultimate effectiveness. 

Yet the personality of the minister 
is not the only conditioning element. 
There are factors in the parish situa- 
tion which are so similar for all of us 
fhat an approach to the subject by way 
of these common factors may be help- 
ful. 


Consider the impressive fashion in 
the folk-ways of the churches in which 
ministers are “set aside” for a par- 
ticular calling, for which they receive 
very special training, and after trial 
periods and examinations of varying 
sorts, are ordained with appropriate 
ceremonies to the ministry, and called 
to serve a particular church. In that 
church, as among the group of church- 
es, the minister’s position is exalted in 
the minds of the people, and by their 
attitudes and actions, to very nearly 
as high a position as they are capable 
of lifting up another human _ being. 
From the standpoint of sceptical or 
sophisticated outsiders, it may not 
seem much for a man to be given 
charge of public worship, to be made 
by a people a priest on their behalf 
before God, to be given a pulpit, and 
the regular opportunity to preach to 
them; to be given constant access to 
the homes of the parish; to be placed 
in a position of leadership in the af- 
fairs of the local church, and possibly 
also of the community. All of this may 
come to seem commonplace to the 
minister himself, yet it ought not to 
be allowed to do so. For to the people 
of the churches, these folk-ways are 
very important. The minister is ele- 
vated to a position of prestige and 
honor, and his station is viewed with 
initial esteem by those who thus exalt 
him to this place. From a theological 
standpoint, of course, the people do 
not do all of this of and by themselves, 
vet humanly speaking, they are apt to 
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feel that they do a great part of it, and 
this feeling is probably very much 
one of those important below-the- 
level-of-conscious-thought affairs 
which count most of all in every sig- 
nificant relationship. 

The very need of a people to have 
a leader opens a whole thicket of psy- 
chological possibilities and dangers. It 
involves the ascription of some degree 
and kind of real or symbolic authority 
to the leader. Meanwhile, attitudes 
toward authority, tracking back as 
they—and other basic attitudes do 
to the home, are highly ambivalent. 
The obvious fact is that what we hu- 
mans humiliate ; 
what we build up, we can tear down: 
the person or organization upon which 
we confer glory and honor, we can 
also attack and defame. This ambiva- 
lence of people toward authority or 
authoritative situations is the first 
ground from which hostility may nor- 
mally be expected to arise toward not 
only the minister but the church. 
Both have the value of parent substi- 
tutes to many people psychologically, 
so that what transpires between any 
given individual and the minister may 
but reflect the unresolved conflicts 
carried into adult life by that individ- 
ual from an unhappy childhood, and 
these unresolved conflicts are 
iously powerful. 


exalt, we can also 


notor- 


SECOND potentially provoca- 
tive source of hostility is in the 
fact of preaching, itself in some degree 
an authoritative situation. For what- 
ever gospel is preached, the person- 
ality of the preacher is conveyed to 
the people in the preaching, and the 
unseen and unknown elements thus 
communicated which find welcome in 
some minds and lives will be disturb- 
ing to others. Initially this may not 
be of crucial importance. People sort 
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themselves out in the first year or two 
of a man’s ministry. Some who wor- 
shipped irregularly before become reg- 
ular; some of the old regulars drop 
off. To some extent, parishes take this 
process for granted; and yet it must 
never be assumed that preaching is 
totally harmless, even the most insipid! 
Any basic transaction between person- 
alities has potentialities for weal or 
for woe. The psychiatrist is not fright- 
ened or dismayed when a_ patient 
moves on from an_ initial positive 
transference toward him to a negative 
transference, i.e. to hostility. Rather, 
it is a sign that the analysis is progres- 
sing. While there is very little anal- 
ogy between the preaching situation 
and the relationship between patient 
and doctor in analysis, there is some 
analogy between the two situations. 
Each is relatively useless unless a real 
“engagement” between the personali- 
ties involved occurs; but this engage- 
ment always carries the probability, 
perhaps even the need, of both the pos- 
itive and negative transfer, i.e. of ac- 
ceptance and also some degree of at 
least occasional hostility. Even though 
this may usually be unexpressed, it 
is not always unexpressed. 

There is a third area in the parish 
situation rich with possibilities for co- 
operation and difference. This is the 
general area of parish work. Parish- 
ioners want their churches to thrive, 
which means for most of them the 
production of vigorous programs, in- 
crease in their numbers, a good job 
done in religious education, youth 
work, and so on. They want better 
buildings, larger budgets: and _ the 
minister gets involved in all these 
wants. He is to call at their homes, 
marry them, bury them, hunt up the 


1f committee 


new people, keep track 
work, “spearhead” plans for this and 


for that . . . But in committee work 
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there is always difference of view- 
point ; in the making of plans, of which 
there is no end, there are always good 
reasons for and against any line of 
approach. And among us, as parsons 
we have widely contrasting talents for 
satisfying all of these many and ram+ 
fied expectations with 

parishioners confront us. 


which our 

Rarely is 
there wanting the vulnerable point in 
the minister’s visiting, or preaching, 
or committee work, or personality, or 
domestic life, or appearance, at which 
someone may criticize him plausibly. 
No man can cover all of the duties of 
the parish ministry to the total satis- 
faction of all of his parishioners all of 
the time. 


The minister thus occupies a posi- 
tion of prestige toward which ambiva- 
lence may normally be expected ; his 
personality will be for some of his peo 
ple helpful, and to others disturbing; 
the inherent engagement between per- 
sonalities upon which any fruitfulness 
in preaching in part rests may be ex 
pected to evoke at some points a nega- 
tive transfer of emotion even from 
people who are basically sympathetic 
with the minister; and the varied field 
of parish 
some vulnerable areas in the minister’s 
work upon which the element of hos- 
tility may be projected. Add to these 
factors the frequent basic insecurity 
of the minister’s position, his very 
real lack of ecclesiastical, contractual, 
or financial safeguards, and the pic- 
ture is completed, for the temptation 


obligatic ms offers alway S 


is greatly increased for any 


aggres- 
sively provoked person to attack 

position in which he detects weakness 
This is not to imply that the minister 
need be a weak person. Rather, his 
position, while richly 
initially within the 


endowed with 
prestige church 
group, is also inherently lacking in any 
spiritual and 


real powers beyond 
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moral influence. Thus the greatest 
safeguard to any minister is the suc- 
cess of the program of the church, or 
of “his program,” as it is sometimes 
called. This is in line with the Ameri- 
can truism, “Nothing 
success.” 


succeeds like 
Yet not all churches have an equal 
opportunity for the kind of success 
their people want, nor have all minis- 
ters the same talent for this sort of 
popular leadership, nor may the Gos- 
pel itself necessarily be more effec- 
tively operating in the lives of people 
where this popular success obtains; 
and even successful churches suffer 
periods of fatigue. There is an ebb and 
flow in the inner life of the institution ; 
so that the average minister must sure- 
ly be seen as occupying a position suf- 
ficiently vulnerable at some points and 
times to make the possibility of criti- 
cism and even hostile attack 
hopeful of success to those so tempted 
to attack. They are usually not mis- 
taken in judging that they have a good 
chance at least to disturb his sleep. 


seem 


LL OF WHICH adds up to what 

every minister may come to take 
for granted theoretically, as his more 
understanding parishioners probably 
do also. Yet hostility, when it is ex- 
pressed, is more than a _ theoretical 
matter. The idealistic soldier who put 
his heart into combat only after enemy 
fire had been opened in his direction 
expressed the sting of surprise graph- 
ically, “Hi, they’re firing at us!” 

If hostility is to be taken for grant- 
ed as a normal, and possibly as a more 
or less steady component in the parish 
work of the minister, especially in 
ministries extending beyond three or 
four years, then we need, as ministers, 
to recognize this fact quite objectively 
and to examine our own reactions to 
such hostility, especially if we wish to 
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reach that depth of insight and rela- 
tionship between ourselves and our 
people in which the gradual resolving 
of these hostilities may be the ground 
of our most fruitful achievements for 
our people and ourselves. The psychi- 
atrist assumes the appearance of this 
factor in any relationship with a pa- 
tient extending beyond a very few 
visits. I believe it is true that some- 
times the patient may “punish” the 
psychiatrist pretty severely, so that it 
is not always easy for him to main- 
tain a clean position emotionally in 
response to the punishment; yet he 
has the advantage of thorough train- 
ing in the nature of ambivalence, as 
well as the advantage of knowing the 
effective part which the negative trans- 
fer plays in therapy, so that he is not 
taken by surprise when it appears, or 
overwhelmed with regret that he has 
allowed to happen what is both inevit- 
able and potentially fruitful. Being 
human, he feels the sting of the situa- 
tion at moments, but all of his dis- 
cipline is aimed at helping him to 
maintain an objective perspective, in 
which he does not need to regard this 
negative attitude as a personal humil- 
iation to himself, or as a threat to his 
own self-confidence. 

Similarly the minister needs to un- 
derstand the amazing variety of reac- 
tion which may be expected when the 
engagement between his personality 
and those of his parishioners is alive 
and real. Suddenly, an individual who 
has shown marked tendencies of de- 
pendence, who has stayed close to the 
minister and needed his approval for 
small as well as large detail of com- 
mittee work, let us say, reverses posi- 
tion, becomes exaggeratedly independ- 
ent of the parson, seems to throw him- 
self against policies the minister rec- 
ommends, and acts out what appears 
to be an open antagonism to the min- 
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ister. This sudden and mysterious re- 
versal may be baffling indeed; and yet 
is it not typically a “family” reaction ? 
The adolescent when he tries to find 
authority within himself for his be- 
havior, frightened by the 
process, probably suffers a sense of 


becomes 


guilt because of his need to exagger- 
ate his protest against his parents in 
order to reenforce his lack of confi- 
dence in his own judgment and de- 
sires? Many a vigorous adult carries 
the psychological handicaps of unsuc- 
cessful efforts in childhood and youth 
to become free of a powerful parent- 
ai overshadowing of his will. The 
minister may have learned from this 
man of an overpowering parent in the 
background. He will be helped certain- 
ly if he sees in such a reversal of posi- 
tion between over-dependence and ex- 
aggerated independence, a re-enacting 
of the crucial defeat of that person’s 
youth. This individual needs to have 
his aggressions accepted if he is to be 
helpful toward a more mature self- 
confidence. 


) 


Yet the illustration involves certain 
other factors which complicate the sit- 
uation for the minister, and make his 
position different indeed from that of 
the psychiatrist working with the same 
man. For this person is functioning in 
the committee work of the church, 
and may be influential. The affair is 
not merely person-to-person as_be- 
tween minister and parishioner. As a 
committee member, the parishioner in- 
fluences other committee members. Im- 
portant matters are under considera- 
tion. Plans may be upset which the 
minister regards as vital to the pro- 
gram of the church. Were the minis- 
ter dealing only in a person-to-person 
relationship, an attitude of understand- 
ing, tolerance, and acceptance of the 
recalcitrant parishioner would be very 
much easier to maintain. When im- 
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portant church matters are at stake, 
the situation is complicated, especially 
since the minister is uncon- 
sciously if not consciously that his 
strength in his parish depends upon 
the vigor and success of the program 
involved. The psychiatrist 


aware 


risks the 
loss of a single patient in the nega- 
tive transfer; the minister may risk 
the loss of his parish, or feel that he 
does. 

Here a fundamental choice has to 
be made, and the way in which it is 
made may depend upon the strength 
of the minister’s position at that mo- 
ment relative to that situation. If he 
is able, he may override, or see that 
others override the particular parish- 
ioner. If he does, his program may go 
ahead, but his parishioner has suffered 
a further defeat to his ego, and has 
not been helped as much as a church 
family should expect to help a loyal 
member, even when because of some 
inner distress he is testing his accept- 
ance by the minister or group. 

How to respond to such tensions 
fruitfully is problematical in the home 
or church, but it is certainly made 
easier and more likely of success by 
recognizing the nature of ambivalence, 
and by remembering specifically that 
while the negative side of the ambiva- 
lence may appear to be the only side 
operating in the situation, neverthe- 
less the positive element is there also 
The real goal of the rebellious child is 
love, not hate. He may be trying des- 
perately by obstreperous antagonisms 
to test and prove the love of his 
parents for him. He is at least getting 
their attention. If he succeeds in win- 
ning acceptance and forgiveness de- 
spite his worst, he is that much ahead 
in his own self-confidence 
esteem. Granted that these testings 
may be interminable and indefinitely 
costly, nevertheless they are 


and self- 


testings 
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—blind, perhaps frantic gropings for 
the verification of love—and there 
is no hope of resolution for them with- 
out the knowledge that the positive 
element is present as well as the nega- 
tive. For the positive element will not 
win through if the negative element in 
the rebellious person is met merely by 
negation in the community about him 
be it home or church. This “evil” can 
be overcome only by being understood 
in patience and wisdom, and by a real 
acceptance of the individual by his 
family or church despite his sad need 
to put his worst foot forward. 





T THIS POINT, it might be of 
value could we accumulate some 
records of the inter-action of 
parishioners upon each other, and 
their development or retardation from 
a personal standpoint through these 
living situations of cooperation and 
conflict in the group activities and es- 
pecially in the responsible committee 
work of our churches. The subject of 
group therapy, with its several facets 
of expression, may be found to relate 


case 


very much to these processes in our 
church life; and conversely, it might 
be discovered that through the wise 
handling of such situations as we have 
described in our churches, we have 
been accomplishing a great deal all 
along in helping people to find their 
feet more maturely, to ripen in trust 
and cooperativeness in degrees which 
seemed quite beyond the possibility of 
expectation in the first explosions of 
hostility manifested by them. 

For while the minister and parish 
are peculiarly vulnerable to being 
thrown off guard by the aggressions 
of individuals or groups, they have 
also strategic and very definite ad- 
vantages for riding out the storms of 
hostility, provided the minister in par- 
ticular is not panicked by the circum- 
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stance and driven to retaliatory action. 
One advantage is that the members of 
a parish are bound into its life by 
many ties. A strain at any one point 
need not break the other ties, and usu- 
ally it does not. A particular tension 
can be allowed to rest in a condition 
of stalemate indefinitely. The life of 
the parish supplies a kind of continu- 
um in which the dissatisfied parishion- 
er will find other satisfactions to carry 
him along. Meanwhile, things are hap- 
pening underneath. There is a “cool- 
ing off,” but it is more than this. The 
individual has opportunity to reevalu- 
ate his former behavior or misbe- 
havior, and he may find it as unsatis- 
factory to himself upon reflection as 
it was to his friends in the event. 
Then there is the second strategic ad- 
vantage of the minister’s privilege oi 
re-entry into the situation when the 
time is right for him to do so, and he 
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and de Sirous 


is himself inwardly ready 
This may be done in a 
perfectly casual way, with no 
ence 


of doing so 
retfer- 


whatever to anv past. strain 


Again, things will be happening ut 
derneath, and both the parishioner and 


minister will know what some these 
things are. 
The parish church is a community 


of grace, and in a very real sense the 
nunister stands in a relationship to his 
parishioners like that of a parent to his 
children in the home. In the home all 
must ultimately be sacrificed to th 
inner needs of the individual members 
of the family; and the awareness on 
the part of each individual member of 
the family that the other members 
will, if need be, thus sacrifice for hin 
may be the crucial factor in aiding the 
individual member to make a positive 
instead of a negative adjustment t 
the family. In the processes of these 
adjustments 


every helpful insight 
must be sought as to the nature of the 
conflicts in the minds and hearts of 
the members of the family. The parish 
church, as a spiritual family, will al- 
ways be a scene for the working out 
of similar ambivalences as the indi 
vidual members of the parish struggle 
for recognition and acceptance by the 
minister and the group. Hence as 
ministers we will but deepen our use- 
fulness to our parishioners, and deep- 
en our own satisfactions in our work 
at the same time, as we come to un- 
derstand the ambivalences of our peo- 
ple, and to respond to them in such 
fashion as will not impede the resurg- 
ence of the positive element when the 
negative has spent its force 





You pray in your distress and in your 
need; would that you might pray also in 
the fullness of your joy and in your days 
of abundance. 

—KAHLII 
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Volunteers in Parish Work 
A minister writes: 

Could we have some discussion con 
cerning the handling of volunteers in 
parish organizations, or how to pro 
vide intelligent leadership with Trus- 
tees and Vestry Groups? As you prob- 
ably know, many of our active work- 
ers in parishes are neurotics and it is 
extremely important that young 
clergymen understand some of the dii- 
ficulties which they will face in parish 
organizations. You probably also real- 
ize that many women become interest- 
ed in assume 
responsibility as the result of being 
rejected from secular women’s groups 
such as women’s clubs, ete. A church 
by reason of its Christian motivation 
permits these women to become active, 
thereby creating serious problems with 
the clergy and the organization gen- 
erally. Could we have some articles 
concerning these problems ? 


churches and active 


A minister replies: 

In essence it seems to me that the 
solution of this problem of volunteer 
visitors is to be found in carefully 
selecting the persons desired for this 
kind of work and then in using the 
most effective methods in enlisting 
those particular individuals. If the 
minister should issue a general call for 
volunteers to do parish visitation, he 
should not be surprised when the re- 
sponse comes from the type of indi- 
vidual suggested in this inquiry. 

How this works out in practice may 
be a rather long story, but a single il- 


lustration may indicate what I mean. 
The woman who directs the program 
of visitation on the sick and shut-in 
members of one church is known as 
the Courtesy Chairman of the Wo- 
men’s Council. Each Circle of the 
Council aiso has its Courtesy Chair- 
man, and these constitute the Courtesy 
Committee of the Council. Additional 
workers are enlisted as they are need- 
ed, but these, too, are selected on the 
basis of their abilities rather than being 
a group of people who respond to a 
general call. All of these workers do 
their name of the 
Church and under instructions from 
the Church. opportunity is 
taken to magnify the importance of 
the courtesy work in the eyes of all of 
the members of the Council. 


visiting in the 


Every 


When there was a vacancy in the 
general chairmanship a few months 
ago, the nominating committee selected 
the woman whom they felt could serve 
most effectively. She was generally 
respected for her Christian character, 
intelligence, and ability. Not long be- 
fore this she had been selected as the 
city’s “Woman of the Year.” The 
Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee with the president of the Wo- 
men’s Council and the minister called 
in her home and discussed the oppor- 
tunity with her. They made no attempt 
to minimize the amount of work that 
would be involved but did emphasize 
the significance of the kind of service 
for the Church and for the individuals 
who would be aided in times of per- 
sonal need. She responded favorably 
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to the challenge that was offered. 
This particular procedure, of course, 

is not a prescription for all cases. The 
general principle is that people should 
be carefully selected because of their 
ability to do this particular work, and 
their cooperation should be sought by 
the methods which are likely to be 
most effective in each case. Additional 
time and care expended in securing 
the right leadership may save hours 
which would otherwise be wasted with 
incompetent leadership. 

FRANCIS W. PRITCHARD 

First Presbyterian Church 

Amarillo, Texas 


Another minister writes: 

Each minister is faced with the 
problem of how to choose the kind of 
people who are emotionally mature 
enough for effective leadership in the 
church. There are those persons who 
are obsessional neurotics who get into 
the church often as a means to find 
solutions to their problems. Persons 
rejected elsewhere turn to the church. 
Unless they get help with their dif- 
ficulties they become a problem. Hos- 
tility, guilt, rejection, and anxiety may 
be manifested in many ways and when 
people are afflicted they can 
serious problems. 


create 
Here is a with a woman 
who apparently has fundamental emo- 
tional hesitations that makes her 
frigid. While married and having a 


church 


son, she sought a solution to her prob- 
lem by taking up a study of Unity. 
Within its philosophy she seemed to 
find authority for the idea that if peo- 
ple live by the truth they never would 
die and then they would not need to 
commit the sin of having intercourse 
to have children. 

This woman became a problem in 
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Feb uary 


Bible 
study class. She was constantly fore- 
ing her point of view on the group and 
on the teacher. When the minister 
spoke on mariage, she would carry on 
a constant argument 
ting next to her in the choir. 

Her problem was of such a deep na- 
ture that she would not submit to 
counseling and finally when a new 


the choir, in every class and 


with those sit- 


choir season began, she was not in- 
vited to join. She was finally asked by 
the minister either to submit to a pro- 
gram of counseling or not attend the 
various groups in the church. She 
withdrew, somewhat hurt, and is now 
quite active in Unity. While she was 
not helped to solve her problem, she 
finally was influenced to withdraw and 
thus permit the groups to proceed 
without the constant annoyance of her 
particular point of view 

It is important for the church to 
have a policy that will protect Boards 
and Committees from people who have 
anxiety or other types of compulsive 
tendencies. In church, persons 
serve only three years and then they 
are automatically taken off the Board 
or Committee. This saves the church 
from becoming a victim of a sick per- 


one 


son. 


Another suggestion is that the Nom- 
inating Committee needs to be very 
careful in the selection of people for 
various jobs. The people with major 
problems should be gotten into study 
groups and nurture groups. Individ- 
uals should be chosen for various jobs 
in light of their background and train- 
ing. People for the Board of Trustees 
should have a certain 
those for the Board of Deacons and 
3oard of Women, another; those for 
the Board of Ushers, another ; Church 
School teachers, another. 


background; 


The smaller church, of course, has a 
different problem here from that of 
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the larger church. However, persons 
should be selected carefully and then 
given adequate training. 

A fundamental procedure is the de- 
veloping of the spiritual life in the 
church that will help all people become 
more free. Discussion groups, nurture 
groups, and group therapy procedures 
will be helpful. The people with major 
difficulties can get help in these groups 
and as they do, will become ready for 
more constructive leadership. 

Roy A. BuRKHART 
First Community Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


A psychiatrist with ministerial train- 
ing writes: 

[ doubt whether there are any 
blanket rules for handling “neurotic 
women” in church because there really 
is no such thing as neurotic women— 
there are only a series of individual 
neurotic females who must be treated 
individually either through the aid of 
a psychiatrist or through pastoral 
counseling. If the right person were 
available, a little group therapy might 
be tried in addition. 


FLANDERS DunBar, M.D. 


New York City 


A psychiatric social research worker 


writes : 


Most of us seem to need to be need- 
ed, to feel of value in and for our- 
selves, and to be a welcome and in- 
tegral part of a group, no matter how 
small. 

To the church, as the writer of the 
question points out, are likely to come 
those who have been denied the grati- 
fication of these three wishes. Some 
of them can be helped, some can be 
supported, and some must be tolerated 


and protected by their more fortunate 
companions. 


Crippled and unhappy though these 
maimed ones are, they have something 
to contribute if their offering can only 
be channeled in the right direction. 
They are faithful in attendance, sus- 
tained in purpose, almost frightening- 
ly tenacious in endeavor, capable of 
great sacrifice, and able to work like 
dogs for something which has caught 
their will and attention. 

Unfortunately, they are likely to get 
the emphasis on the wrong thing. 
Seeking fellowship, they fail to see 
that pursued it eludes, that it is not a 
pouring in of attention and interest on 
one individual by a group of people 
but the result of a shared task, a 
journeying together toward a common 
goal, a joint sacrifice for the sake of 
a prized ideal—that, like humility, it 
is a grace-note thrown off by a life 
lived which, when it becomes conscious 
of itself or is sought as a discrete en- 
tity, loses its unique quality. Yearning 
for a feeling of achievement and 
worth, they press for reassurance, for 
praise, for denial of their statements 
of their own inferiority and obtrude 
their weaknesses or lacks constantly 
upon their fellows, failing to see that 
pity—that wry mixture of revulsion 
and compassion—is but thin brew for 
the thick broth and breed of love for 
which they wish and which, with a 
different approach, they could evoke. 
Craving of personal valué, they com- 
pletely misinterpret the Christian 
Doctrine of Man and see it as apply- 
ing to others but not themselves, look 
upon it as potentially available to them 
if they were only someone other than 
who they are, or cut it small and look 
for its fulfilment in too mundane and 
concrete terms. Wishing to be needed, 
they seize upon unnecessary or un- 
wanted services or over-give that 
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which is requested and then present a 
high due-bill for recompense in recog- 
nition, praise, or 
—for sharing in areas of life, emotion, 
and activity not thrown open to them 
by the relationship. 


most embarrassing 


Insecure, they demand, as does the 
child, the sick, and the aging, a pre- 
dictable Any hint of 
change is a danger to them, presenting 
a challenge which they feel they may 
not be able to meet and carrying with 
it the threat that, since that which they 
prize is to be abandoned, they, along 
with it, are regarded as being of no 
value. A good number of the fights 
which come to vestries and in women’s 
groups are related to the phenomenon 
that a challenge to that for which one 
has fought and worked may be in- 
terpreted as a rejection of one’s self, 
one’s cherished 
dream. 


environment. 


sacrifice, and one’s 

A further difficulty comes from 
the goal chosen by the group or its 
leader. If the task in hand is buying a 
carpet or shingling a roof or reinvest- 
ing the endowment funds, or chang- 
ing the order of service, or inculcating 
a dogma, the clamorous or needy one 
becomes an obstructionist and a source 
of irritation. If the goal is the helping 
of individuals who are children of 
God and heirs to His Kingdom seeking 
to know and work out His Will in 
time, the hungry ones are less annoy- 
ing, the possible delay for the imme- 
diate pursuit is less frustrating and, 
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Fel 


often, amazingly enough, the job gets 
done more quickly and more smoothly 
than it would had the human 
been overridden. 


values 
Nevertheless, these pec ple are 4a 
problem. They threaten the needs, in 
terests, and gratifications of the others 
in the group, who 
sense of achievement, of 


also wish for a 
value, of be- 
longing. Each must be treated as an 
individual and they can not be handled 
en masse. To each must be granted a 
measured endowment of the nutriment 
he is seeking, always within the bounds 
of that which the relationship permits 
and in the form it makes appropriate 
For each the leader or the one respon- 
sible for the wellbeing of the group or 
the outcome of the task must perform 
a highly creative act and arrive at a 
vantage point where he is able to see 
that this person, troublesome though 
he is, has an unique gift to contribute, 
can find the channel 
this gift can most 

poured forth, and can make the 
vidual realize that he 
tributed something of 
he could give. 


through which 
productively be 
indi- 
has truly con- 
value that onl 


INA May GREER 
Massachusetts General Hospital 


3oston, Massachusetts 


Another psychiatrist replies: 

active and useful 
walk of life 
neurotic traits: parish groups certainly 
have no monopoly. In spite of the per 


Many intensel\ 


people in every have 


sonality difficulties encountered, many 
ministers would perhaps not care to 
lose the neurotic, over-meticulous, but 
invariably accurate treasurer, or the 
unstable but artistic lady 

tributes so much aesthetically to the 
church, or the fund-raiser 


who con 
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neurosis won't let him take “no” for 
an answer. The point is to find a niche 
for these people which will not irritate 
the jagged edges of their personalities, 
and will keep them from hurting 
others. This can only be accomplished 
by extreme sensitivity and patience on 
the part of the minister, who must ob- 
serve, counsel, and then devise activi- 
ties which will be appropriate. This 
implies a church program which is 
varied and adjustable, and the build- 
ing of groups which can tolerate some 
deviation among their members. 


The more deeply neurotic may be 
unable to function creatively even in 
this permissive kind of environment. 
These may require more intensive pas- 
toral Hiltner’s 
Pastoral Counseling will prove a most 


counseling (Seward 
helpful guide). Sometimes a discus- 
sion group around personal problems, 
a mental health film, or a thoughtful 
sermon on emotions and mental con- 
flict may effectively pave the way to 
such counseling. 


The pastor has to resist the impulse 
to treat every case himself. Some of 
the referral-determining factors with 
the more seriously neurotic are: the 
pastor’s competence and experience in 
counseling, time limitations, and the 
availability of community resources for 
psychotherapy. Not to refer to a psy- 
chiatrist when one is available and the 
case is severe may do a great dis- 
service to the patient, and may result 
in the pastor’s activities becoming part 
of the community’s health 
problem. 


mental 


DALLAS Pratt, M.D. 


National Association for Mental 
Health 


New York City 
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Edited by Joseph Bernhart, re- 
vised translation by Willard R. 
Trask. 


Douglas V. Steere, in The Cro- 
zer Quarterly: “A thorough 
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of the Winkworth translation, 
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able notes. The result is a high- 
ly readable and effective text. 
It is hoped that this wise and 
fertile little classic will be wide- 
ly read and pondered, for its 
message and its idiom are in- 
tensely relevant today.” 
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Rev. CarroLi A. WIsE is Professor 
of Pastoral Psychology and Counsel- 
ing at the Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Illinois, and author of Re- 
ligion in Illness and Health (1942), 
and the just published Pastoral Coun- 
seling, Its Theory and Practice, our 
introductory gift book to charter mem- 
bers of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club. 

Dr. Eart ALFRED Loomis, JR., is 
on the teaching staff of the University 
of Pennsylvania. In addition to his 
psychiatric and psychoanalytical train- 


ing, he has spent some time at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. 


Pror. Howarp L. Parsons is on 
the teaching staff of the Department 
of Philosophy and Psychology at The 
University of Tennessee. 


Rev. Ropert W. PutscH is minis- 
ter of the Ridgeview Congregational 


Church, White Plains, New York. 


Rev. Car J. 
at the Protestant Deaconess Hospital, 
Evansville, Illinois. 
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RESTORING 
WORSHIP 





by CLARICE 
BOWMAN 


RESTORING WORSHIP deals with 
the theme of fundamental importance 
to Christians everywhere: how men 
and women, children and young 
people, can be led into deeper and 
more meaningful experiences of wor- 
ship —through prayer and _ prayer 
groups; through our rich Christian 
heritage of worship symbols; through 


$2.50 At Your Bookstore ... 








Practical 
Ways to 
Make 
Worship 
More 
Vital 





art, music, and the church building 
itself; through well-planned proce- 
dures and curriculum from childhood 
through adult life. 


A timely, practical book for all who 
are looked upon to lead, guide, and 
to train individuals and groups in 
worship. 
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READERS’ FORUM 





ON “THE SERVICE OF MEMORY” 


A reader writes: 

Being unable to boast of either a 
degree in psychology or theology I 
hesitate to write. But having been a 
cover-to-cover. reader of PASTORAL 
PsYCHOLOGY since its more than in- 
teresting first issue of February, 1950, 
I dare. 

The criticisms of Dr. Burkhart’s 
Service of Memory (found in the 
Reader’s Forum of your November is- 
sue) at first seem understandable and 
presented in a spirit of well-meaning. 
3ut I was a bit surprised to discover 
that the men who made them, Paul 
Maves and William F. men 
who undoubtedly would never think of 
diagnosing a 


Rogers 
counselee without a 
pretty complete case history to back 
up their diagnosis—would feel that Dr. 
Burkhart’s brief article could cover 
fully his reasons for and experiences 
involved in such a presentation. It was 
more than fair that Dr. Burkhart was 
permitted a rebuttal—if such gentle- 
ness could be classed as such—but it 
seems to me that you’ve presented very 
well only two sides of a three-sided 
question. How about the laymen in- 
volved ? 

As a former layman of First Com- 
munity Church in Columbus, Ohio, | 
feel qualified to enlarge on a point that 
Dr. Burkhart mentioned only briefly. 
That is, to point out that due not 
only to his teachings but his fine ex- 


ample, we are led to seek such union 
with God here and, now that the ex- 
perience of death appears to be only 
a gateway to a life in which our desire 
for complete communion with God 
may be fulfilled. And that actually, in 
spite of loving life more than ever, the 
only horror we have is of the word 
itself, not the experience. 

Strange as the terminology may 
seem to the uninitiated, the idea of 
three births—that into the world, spirit- 
ual re-birth and birth out of the body 
—somehow leads us to try for a richer 
and better life now and, after all, isn’t 
that basically the thing toward which 
both psychology and the ministry is 
striving? True, psychologically or ma- 
terially, there is a loneliness; but God 
fills that just as He gives the courage 
to go on and make the necessary ad- 
justments. I speak humbly as a lay- 
man but know from personal experi- 
ence. 

Dr. Maves, in paragraph two of his 
letter, says that Dr. Burkhart’s verbal 
preparation of the bereaved for com- 
mital of the body sounds spooky. But 
when one comes to believe that man 
has the true nature of God, that his 
body is only a space-time dwelling 
(very wonderful to be sure, but still 
only a dwelling) and that death only 
offers glorious release from the body 
and space-time, well—does Mr. Maves 
feel that the presence of God is eerie? 
Or perhaps only that of the Holy 
Ghost ? 
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In paragraph three Mr. Maves ques- 
tions the advisability of trying to help 
the family come into an awareness of 
the true nature of the deceased at the 
time of the funeral. Several years ago, 
as a direct result of the abundant life 
which we found through Dr. Burk- 
hart’s teachings, my husband and I felt 
impelled to share more fully with oth- 
ers. And in the last eighteen months 
of our ministry, my husband has had 
ten Services of Memory. At each of 
these he used Dr. Burkhart’s ideas 
(now whole-heartedly ours) of trying 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


to help those present into an aware- 
ness of their true natures and that of 
the deceased. Although still an amateur 
and very much a novice in the field 
of preaching, there has been some rare 
quality involved in each service which 
caused the bereaved to come 
either personally or in 
tell of the comfort 
two or three of these cases, he neither 
knew the deceased nor the family be- 
fore the time of death. Today, again 
he received a letter, the following ex- 
cerpts of which would seem to vali- 
date such an approach : 

“From the heart | 
have never heard a more consoling 
service than that which you gave for 
my mother and her family. You ex- 
plained so many things. It made me 
feel so humble. 

“T spoke to you but I couldn’t find 
the words to express what [ felt. | 
wanted you to know that we received 
the comfort which I know it was your 
desire to give. 

“May the Father above bless you 


to him 
writing and 


received. In _ but 


bottom of my 


as you keep on telling of His word 
Thanks again.” 

We feel that He has. Not in onl 
in giving-us life (and I don’t mean 
the capacity to breathe) but in giving 
us such a vivid glimpse of the fact that 
anyone can find the Eternal now which 
knows no death—even laymen 
VIRGINIA F. SELVEY 
R.F.D. #2 
Sabina, Ohio 


This ts the final publication of 
numerous readers’ comments which we 
have received regarding Dr. Roy A 
Burkhart’s article “The Service of 
Memory” (Pastoral Psychology, June, 
1950) which was followed by critical 
comment by Paul B. Maves and Wil- 
liam F. Rogers (Readers’ Forum, 
November, 1950).—Ed. 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 





CHAPLAINS CONGRATULATED 

President Truman _ congratulated 
military chaplains for braving dangers 
to bring spiritual 
“young men who are defending 
spiritual tradition.” 

“On behalf of the American pub- 
lic, I want to congratulate our chap- 
lains on the fine work they are doing 
—on foreign shores, ships at sea and 
in the front lines of the Korean battle- 
ground,’ Mr. Truman said. 


guidance to the 
our 


CHAPLAINS WANTED 

Both the Army and the Navy have 
recently issued calls for chaplains in 
the reserves to volunteer for duty. 
The Air Force has announced that it 
needs 300 young clergymen to take 
reserve commissions and has ordered 
fifty reserve chaplains to active duty. 

Last July marked the 175th year of 
the Army Chaplains Corps. It was in 
1775 that General Washington issued 
a call for the clergy to serve with the 
Continental Army, and the Continen- 
tal Congress passed a resolution form- 
ing the Corps. 


CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
“How we can develop in children 
the mental, emotional, and spiritual 
qualities essential to individual happi- 
ness and to responsible citizenship,” 
was the major theme of the fifth Mid- 
Century White House Conference on 


Children and Youth, which met in 


Washington, December 3-7. 

This is a significant change from 
the earlier emphasis of the White 
House Conferences which, in the past, 
stressed physical aspects. Dr. Henry 
M. Helmsholtz, chief medical con- 
sultant for the conference, in ex- 
plaining this change of emphasis, said, 
“The common contagious diseases are 
all but conquered . . . the chief prob- 
lems of growing children are rooted 
in emotional factors . . . there is more 
to a child’s physical upset than germs 
or virus.” 

A number of signficant reports were 
submitted and discussed at the con- 
ference. One study found that “25% 
of all elementary children in 
this country are sufficiently mal- 
adjusted to require special treatment.” 


sche 01 


Among the 5500 delegates at the 
conference consisting of child welfare 
workers, psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists, a good proportion of ministers 
were represented, among them Rev. 
C. E. Krumbholz, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, New York City, and member of 
our Editorial Advisory Board. An- 
other member of our Editorial Advi- 
sory Board attending the conference 
was Lawrence K. Frank; Mr. Frank 
the conference’s Na- 
tional Committee. 


is a member of 








REVIEWS OF 


Current Books 





ASTORAL COUNSELING :ITS 
THEORY AND PRACTICE by 
Carroll A. Wise (Harper—$2.75) 
This book by the teacher of pastoral 
work and counseling at Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute has been long awaited 
and will be eagerly welcomed by many 
ministers. There is no other minister 
with a more comprehensive — back- 
ground of study and experience out 
of which such a book could be written. 
It is certain that this volume will be 
recognized immediately as making a 
basic contribution to the growing liter- 
ature on pastoral counseling. The au- 
thor’s rich background—as_ mental 
hospital chaplain, parish minister, 
council of churches secretary, Y.M.C. 
A. counselor, and teacher—is all re- 
flected in the point of view and com- 
prehensive character of the book. 
The volume begins with a general 
view of the pastor as a counselor, as 
one who inevitably attempts to deal 
therapeutically with personality. This 
personality with which he deals must 
be known, for it is the “expression of 
the life experience of the total organ- 
ism.” The pastor should know the dy- 
namic processes which are important 
to the process of 
should realize that he is striving to 
help the person grow and is relying 
on the residual capacity for growth, 
and that he must be concerned with 
the growth in intergration of person- 
ality. 
Although the author eschews any 
formal definition of 


counseling itself, 


counseling, he 


emphasizes it as involving 
communication. The two kinds of 
questions which the always 
needs to have in mind are: What is 
the person trying to communicate and 
what are his problems in communicat- 
ing effectively ; and: What is the pas- 
tor communicating to this person and 
what should he communicate ? 


always 


past Tr 


The focus of the book then turns to 
the counseling relationship. The coun- 
seling relationship of the pastor to his 
people differs from his general rela- 
tionship “only at the point of inten- 
sity and duration.’ And his total re- 
lationship is of this order, “It is only 
as the pastor clarifies his role in terms 
of genuine feelings and attitudes that 
are consonant with his position as a 
minister of Jesus Christ that his num- 
erous functions fall into place in the 
total relationship.” 


The counseling relationship demands 
that the pastor understand, accept, 
and demonstrate the proper qualities 
in connection with: acceptance, free- 
dom, mutuality, and attitude toward 
dependence and_ responsibility. The 
limitations of the counseling relation- 
ship are also delineated. This section 
concludes, “The central problem of 
the pastor is not what he does for 
people nor yet what he does to people, 
but what he is to people.” 

Counseling is then considered in re- 
lation to the total growth 
Should counseling be non-directive, 
eductive, or what? That he has a par- 
ticular point of view, the author as- 


process. 
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serts from the beginning. But there 
is danger, he indicates, in any such 
labels; for what they characterize is 
the attitude of the counselor, not the 
relationship itself. 

The kind of counseling responses 
which create the helpful relationship 
are suggested, and the methods and 
techniques which go along with them. 
The handling of guilt in the parishion- 
er is discussed, chiefly from the point 
of view of 
Other 
chapter 


relevance or irrelevance. 
considered in_ this 
Should counseling 


concentrate on present or past experi- 


questions 
include : 


ence? What place has reassurance in 
counseling ? Who should have counsel 
ing ? 

Insight, suggests the following 
section, is the goal in counseling. Not 
only is the meaning of insight spelled 
out, but its content, how it emerges. 
and the different which it 
appears are all discussed. On the ques- 
tion of interpretation the author's po- 
sition is summarized as follows: * 


levels on 


if the ccunseling procedure is success- 
ful the person will make his own in- 
terpretations spontaneously and in the 
long run these interpretations will be 
the most helpful. The task of the 
counselor is not to give interpretations 
but to create the kind of situation that 
will make it possible for the individual 
to grow and to achieve insights.” 

In a chapter on counseling and the 
Christian faith, the volume begins by 
distinguishing mature from immature 
religious attitudes.‘ It then turns to the 
place of religious resources in coun 
seling, distinguishing between those 
which are external, and those which 
emerge in the relationship itself. At 
tention is directed successively to 
counseling in relation to the value 
of personality, inner attitudes, the 
curative power 6f 
faith, and prayer. 


love, forgiveness, 


Pastoral 
Counseling 


ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


by Carroll A. Wise 


An experienced counselor here dis- 
cusses what he considers the most 
essential function of the Christian 
ministry. He presents the basie prob- 
lems which face the ministerial coun- 
selor, and with illustrations drawn 
from his own experiences, points the 
way to their solution. He shows the 
proper place of the minister in rela- 
tion to his position as leader of his 
congregation, in relation to his con- 
gregation as a group and as individ- 
uals, in relation to the psychiatrist 
and to the persons with whom he 
counsels. 

Dr. Wise gives the minister a view 
of the dynamics of personality and 
the basic and most widely used tech- 
niques for dealing with them. He is 
familiar with modern discoveries and 
methods in psychology but is careful 
at all times to relate them to Chris- 
tian values and to the traditions of 
the church. This is a practical guide 
which ministers will want to keep 
handy at all times. 


“This is the most thorough and most 
completely helpful book on counsel- 
ing that has ever been written for the 
pastor. To read it is not only to be 
led to understand what counseling is. 
but how to achieve a vital counseling 
relationship. It will meet the needs 
of the beginner and serve as a true 
guide for the experienced counselor.” 


—ROY A. BURKHART 


$2.75 at your 
bookseller 


HARPER & 
BROTHERS 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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The last two chapters (seven and 
eight) deal with various aspects or 
problem areas in counseling: pastoral 
calling, premarriage counseling, coun- 
seling on marriage problems, counsel- 
ing on Christian vocations, counsel- 
ing with the physically ill, counseling 
with the bereaved, and counseling on 
manifest religious problems. 

“Good counseling can take place,” 
the author says at one point and dem- 
onstrates at many others, “only when 
the counselor has but one aim, namely, 
that of helping the counselee to obtain 
a greater degree of freedom and ful- 
fillment of his personality.” 

The fundamental 
book, and the point of view of the 
author, are nowhere better stated than 
in his brief conclusion: “Our purpose 
has been to outline an approach to 
pastoral counseling in terms of both 
process and structure, and in relation 
to our knowledge of the processes of 
development. The central element in 
pastoral counseling, as in all pastoral 
care, is the relationship that the pas- 
tor creates with his people. His minis- 
try stands or falls on this. Through 
his relationship the pastor may give a 
great deal that is vital to the growth, 
welfare, and salvation of persons. He 
may give an understanding and accep- 
tance of the painful and disturbing as- 
pects of life as well as the positive, 
creative side. He may give reality to 
a reverence for persons, a faith in per- 
sons and a love toward persons. In 
this way, he not only ministers in the 
name of God: he brings God to men 
in a real way. He makes the spirit of 
Christ a living resource for others. He 
does not try to become God; he rather 
tries to create through 
which the grace of God can operate to 
produce healing and growth. His is a 
humble service for which mankind 
today stands in great need.” 


purpose of the 


conditions 
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The theological viewpoint of the 
volume, both implicit and explicit, is 
personalistic—in keeping with the best 
traditions of the Boston group, en- 
lightened by the author’s special know- 


ledge of depth psychology 


point of 
thoughtful 


congenial. 


As to the author's basic 
view in counseling, most 
will find it One 


sympathizes with the author’s reluc- 


pastors 


tance to attach any label to it, because, 
as the author so excellently puts it, 
relationship,” and 


hence any work referring to the coun- 


“counseling is a 


selor’s point of view is misleading. It is 
true that counseling is the total rela- 
tionship. But that part of it which the 
counselor can 


affect is himself and 


his own attitudes. A statement about 


the basic point of view of the coun- 
selor would, therefore, appear to be a 
justified way of referring to different 
kinds of approach in counseling 


This, plus the fact that the: review- 
er would have liked to see more case 
material illustrating and demonstrat- 
ing his very excellent discussion of 
general principles, are the only critical 
comments which one can make of this 
“must” book for 
any pastor who wants to help his peo- 
ple. 


significant book—a 


—SEWARD HILTNER 

Associate Professor of 
Pastoral The olog) 

Federated Theological Facult 
The University of Chicago 


HE HIGHER HAPPINESS by 

‘Ralph W. Sockman (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury—$2.00 ) 

In his Aids to Reflection Coleridge 

says: “Truths, of afl others the most 

awful and interesting, are too often 
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considered as so true, that they lose 
all the power of truth, and lie bed- 
ridden in the dormitory of the soul, 
side by side with the most despised 
and exploded errors.” Such truths are 
not lies or falsehoods. They are plati- 
tudes; for a platitude is a great truth 
which has lost the power of truthful- 
ness, and lies meaningless in the mind. 
This is the dilemma in which many 
of the greatest Christian truths find 
themselves, and in particular. those 
truths which come to us direct from 
the teaching of Jesus. 


In this present volume, Dr. Sock- 
man addresses himself to a brief collec- 
tion of Christian platitudes—namely 
the Beatitudes. He tackles what is the 
most difficult of all homiletical tasks, 
that of trying to recover what L. P. 
Jacks once called “the lost radiance of 
the Christian religion,” as it first shone 
out in those familiar, now perhaps too 
familiar, words of Jesus. 

We are twice removed from the 
original words of Jesus. They were 
first spoken in Aramaic and then 
translated into Greek. They were later 
translated into our own English. It is a 
fair question whether the subtle nuances 
of speech can be preserved in such a 
process. The Greek word which pref- 
aces each of the Beatitudes is makarios. 
This word occurs some fifty times in 
the New Testament original. On six 
occasions it is translated “happy,” on 
more than forty occasions it is trans- 
lated “blessed.” There is, therefore, 
warrant for Dr. Sockman’s use of the 
word “happy,” and in this preference 
he is backed by practically all the mod- 
ern translations. 

3ut Dr. Sockman knows full well 
that the word “happy,” unmodified, 
needs some sharper definition. Happi- 
hess, at its lower and less ambitious 


levels, can be a rather uninspiring 
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ideal. And our inalienable right to the 
pursuit of happiness needs to be in- 
terpreted in terms more austere and 
arresting than those which too often 
pass as common currency. Therefore 
he has wisely and rightly entitled his 
book The Higher Happiness. This 
shrewd precaution saves him at the 
outset from being charged with a 
harmless hedonism. It is significant 
that his fellow worker in New York, 
Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, writing a 
not wholly dissimilar book, speaks of 
the art of real happiness. In the au- 
thor’s own words, he is intent to 
change the popular “cult of happiness” 
into a “divine gospel of happiness.” 

There is little novelty in these pages. 
There ought not to be, and if there 
were even an attempt at it, the book 
would be false to its intention from 
the first. But there is that far more 
significant quality which we call origi- 
nality. An original man broods over 
life’s platitudes and infuses the living 
breath of the spirit into the dry bones 
of things. This brooding quality, which 
represents the difficult and all but lost 
mental arts of recollection and medi- 
tation, is the quality which we identify 
here. 

Be: does not cite, but 
might well have done so, Coleridge’s 
own formula for bringing a platitude to 
life: “There is one sure way of giving 
freshness and importance to the most 
commonplace maxims—that of reflect- 
ing on them in direct reference to our 
own state and conduct. . . . To restore 
a commonplace truth to its first un- 
common lustre, you need only trans- 
late it into conduct.” 


Sockman 


The value of Dr. Sockman’s pages, 
as they move on from one Beatitude 
to another, derives from the fact that 
he is concerned to tell us how we may 
translate the Beatitudes into action. 


- 
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Space forbids a detailed account of 
these translations. Let it suffice to say 
that the action envisaged is not some 
wistful attempt to reanimate the mores 
of Palestinian farmers and fishermen 
of two thousand years ago. The action 
contemplated is that of our own com- 
plex twentieth century which needs, as 
the generations have seldom needed, 
the essential simplicities of “the mind 
of Christ.” 

A book such as this shows us what 
Christian preaching today ought to be, 
and encourages those of us who are 
attempting to preach to go and do like- 
wise; that is, to try professionally to 
substitute spiritual and moral originali- 
ty for the futile attempt to minister by 
mere novelty to the aimless multitude 
who are forever “seeking some new 
thing,” and can hardly understand any- 
thing other than that. 


—WivLarp L. SPERRY 
Dean of the Harvard Divinity 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 


DUCATION FOR MATURITY 
by John Walker Powell, (Hermi- 
tage—$3.00) 


The author, a specialist in the field 
of adult education, has long been in- 
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terested in and associated with group 
study projects. In this book he puts 
forward his conviction, based on wide 
experience, that group study can en- 
able the individual and hence society 
to achieve maturity and realize the 
positive achievements that are available 
to all. The depth of this conviction is 
reflected in the 
evangelistic appeal 
Powell writes. 


fervent and almost 


with which Dr, 

The insights of psychology and psy- 
chiatry are utilized to the extent that 
they aid the method. The author 
seems unaware, however, that attitudes 
are acquired long before facts, and that 
these feelings can seep through any 
veneer of learning and affect behavior. 
The maturity for which he pleads is 
social and intellectual rather than emo- 
tional. 


that Dr. 
discovered 


One Powell's 
formula rather than 
arrived at, with the result that he is 
more optimistic than realistic in his 
claims. Discursive in both style and 
content, the book is weakened by the 
absence of an index. Four appendices 
are included. 


senses 


Was 


Those who deal with groups, partic- 
ularly the parish minister, will find 
many useful ideas in this volume. The 
student of group dynamics will also 
find it of interest. The solution of the 
world’s problems, however, will re- 
quire more consideration and humility 
than is suggested by this book 

—Ro.iiin J. FAIRBANKS 
Institute of Pastoral Care, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


HE SECRET OF A HAPPY 
MARRIAGE by Roy A. Burk- 
hart (Harper—$1.00) 
This booklet is an amazingly com- 
plete outline of the factors—physical, 
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psychological, and _— spiritual—which 
are to be looked for in the ideal mar- 
riage. Clergymen would do well to 
keep it at hand for their own refresh- 
ing as well as for gifts to the more 


mature of the couples whom they 
marry. 
The weakness of this work is its 


perfectionism. There is the danger 
that too many people will consider the 
goals unattainable, and either consider 
themselves unfit for marriage, or enter 
it on a lower level without even the 
intention to grow. 

Discreetly used, this booklet can be 
a real inspiration to better marriages. 


WiLt1AM F, RoGErRs 
Congregational Churches 
Amherst and South Merrimack 


New Hampshire 


ELIGION OF A SCIENTIST: 
Selections from Theodor 
Fechner. Edited and translated by 
Walter Lowrie (Pantheon Press— 
$3.50 ) 


Gustav 


The English-speaking world is deep- 
ly indebted to Dr. Lowrie for the part 
he has had in introducing certain 
Europeans of outstanding significance. 
In 1914, while rector of the American 
Church in Rome, he gave us a trans- 
lation of Albert Schweitzer’s Mystery 
of the Kingdom of God. Since his re- 
tirement from Rome in 1930 he has 
busied himself with Soren Kierke- 
gaard, and the present widespread in- 
terest in Kierkegaard in this country 
is due largely to his labors as biog- 
rapher and translator. In the present 
volume he seeks to make us acquainted 
with Gustav Theodor Fechner, the 
founder of laboratory psychology and 
the honored teacher of William James. 

In common with Kierkegaard, Fech- 
ner went through a searching religious 











Her most deeply considered, 
most fully developed work 


KAREN HORNEY'S 


NEUROSIS 
AND 
HUMAN 
GROWTH 


“Manifests that clarity of exposition and 
that disturbing acuteness which we have 
learned to expect from Dr. Horney.”— 
DAVID E. ROBERTS, Pastoral Psychology. 
“Undoubtedly the author’s most important 
work since The Neurotic Personality of 
Our Time.”—ASHLEY MONTAGU, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. 
At all bookstores $3.75 
Write for Free Descriptive Catalog 
on Norton Books in Psychiatry 


W. W. NORTON & CO. 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3 


RARLN HORNEY ve 








experience. In his case there was a 
severe illness involving virtual blind- 
ness which began in hig thirty-eighth 
year and lasted for a period of three 
years. This was followed by a recovery 
which was looked upon as miraculous 
and left him with a profound, though 
far from orthodox religious faith. 

As a scientist, Fechner sought to 
supplement what he called the “his- 
torical” and “practical principles” by 
the principle of correct inference from 
what lies within the field of experience 
to what lies beyond it. In this attempt 
he relied chiefly upon the method of 
analogy. Beginning with plants he 
finds many evidences of purposive 
action and concludes that even plants 
have souls. He finds the same thing 
to be true of successive levels of life 
up to and including man. 

He arrives thus at the inference that 
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the entire universe is alive. Each planet 
and each star has a soul and beyond 
and above them all is an all-inclusive, 
universal God. According to Fechner, 
this earth of ours is a living being, an 
angel in whom we live and move and 
have our being, just as the earth in 
turn lives and within 
higher Being. 


moves some 

This idea of a living Universe is of 
peculiar interest to us of this present 
time when the limits of our universe 


are being so enormously extended 
through the discoveries of nuclear 


science. It is, however, to be noted, as 
William James points out, that al- 
though Fechner is nominally a monist, 
he hardly ever lets his imagination 
soar beyond simple spirits of the plane- 
tary order. 

Other features of Fechner’s thought 
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include the “principle of the practical,” 
which is closely related to the prag- 
matic philosophy which William James 
later developed, and the idea of a life 
after death in which the soul, without 
losing the memories which provide the 
basis for its sense of identity, is merged 
at death inclusive 
sciousness. 


into a more con- 
Dr. Lowrie’s selections from Fech- 
ner’s voluminous writings are well- 
chosen and his brief biography pro- 
vides ayhappy introduction to a man 
who ought to take his place along 
with Schweitzer and Kierkegaard as a 
potent influence in an age when com- 
placent thinking has been so thorough- 
ly shattered. 
—ANTON T. BOISEN 
Chaplain of Elgin State Hospital, 
Elgin, Illinois 





Typical subjects are: Why Me? The Healing Power of Faith. For One 
Who Feels Guilty. 'm A Worrier. Your Big Moment (preparing for 
surgery). When Life Falls In. Look Up. Don’t Cry. 
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Use them regularly with the sick. Well adapted for hospitals. Serip- 
turally and psychologically sound. 


“We have long needed material of this kind.”—Russe.u L. Dicks 
Sample copies on request 
REV. H. P. SCHULTZ, Editor 
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EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 8) 


addition to teaching at Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology, he did re- 
search there for which he was awarded 
a doctor’s degree. 

He pioneered again in Toledo, Ohio, 
where, as a staff member of the local 
council of churches, he did personal 
counseling, and also helped other min- 
isters on their counseling problems. 
Next, he joined the staff of the Hen- 
nepin Avenue Methodist Church, 
Minneapolis, where his ministry con- 
bined counseling and preaching. For 
the past three years he has developed 
a new department of pastoral coun- 
seling at Garrett Biblical Institute. 
Somewhere along the line he found 
time to write Religion in Illness and 
Health, published in 1942. This vol- 
ume is still considered the best sum- 
mary for ministers of the basic find- 
ings of psychiatry and psychosomatic 
medicine; and its reputation in other 
circles may be judged by the fact that 
its preparation was supported by the 
Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation. 

Dr. Wise’s preparation—as local 
pastor, chaplain, teacher, researcher- 
to write his present book on pastoral 
counseling is probably without a peer 
anywhere in the world. The fact that 
he has written a solid but highly read- 
able book is, therefore, of the greatest 
interest to any minister who wants to 
improve his own work. A review of 
this volume appears in the Review of 
Current Books elsewhere in this issue. 

But a reader may say: “Yes, [ shall 
certainly want Wise’s new volume, 
but how many “Wise” men do we 
have? What worries me is that, in a 
few months, you may be forced to 
take wise guys and popularity kids 
instead!” This is a legitimate question ; 
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initially the Board itself wondered 
whether there were enough top level 
books in the field, but we believe we 
have a completely reassuring answer. 

First, we been immensely 
pleased at the quality of the new book 
manuscripts submitted to us before 
publication. Since we shall be selecting 
some of these, we cannot here single 
out some for particular mention. But 
there is no doubt that the number of 
first-class books of interest to our 
readers has increased greatly in the 
past two or three years. Our problem 
for the months immediately ahead is 
the pleasant one of selecting from 
among various good books, not of 


have 


scaring up enough to make selections. 

Second, the Selection Committee 
consists of the Editor and the Editori- 
al Advisory Board of the magazine; 
and every volume considered seriously 
for selection will be read by at least 
two members of the Board. The Club 
will not necessarily select a book every 
month. In any month where there is 
not a book of sufficiently high calibre, 
no selection will be made. 

Third, we have a very wide field 
from which to select books. Most of 
the selections will be volumes which 
speak immediately to the interests and 
work of the minister. But occasionally 
we plan to offer some outstanding and 
readable volume from the psychiatric 
and psychological fields—which will 
summarize for the pastor some new 


field of related study, such as clinical 
psychology, or psychosomatic medi- 
cine, or social case work. 

We believe there is no question that 
the books which the Club can and will 
select will be those which the reader 
of PastoraL PsycHoLocy would find 
indispensable anyhow. His question 
may then be: Can I afford to join? 

The answer seems to us to be: The 
reader can’t afford not to join. Con- 
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sider the reasons. He doesn’t need to 
purchase any books during the year if 
he doesn’t want to. For the books he 
does buy, he pays either retail price or 
—especially in the case of the higher 
priced volumes—less than regular re- 
tail price. For every three books pur- 
chased, a dividend book—selected with 
the same care as the regular volume 

is received free. Then there is the 
extra premium book given free to 
charter subscribers. Our expectation 
is that every member will get just 
about twice as much for his money 
through the Club as he would on the 


open market. Even ministers not 
reared in the Calvinistic tradition 
should be impressed by such a_bar- 


gain! 

A final point about the member’s 
place in guiding the book Club. We 
intend that the Club shall be as open 
to critical and constructive suggestions 
by members as is lPAsroraAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY. You cannot only tell us what 
you think—we will often print what 
you say, and always give careful con- 
sideration to such changes in policy as 
your comments may imply. The Club 
has been started to help you, and it 
will be continued just as long as it 
succeeds in doing so. 

Last, but not least, we believe that 
the creation of the Pastoral Psycholo- 
gy Book Club will prove to be a signi- 


ficant landmark in the stimulation and 
development of the literature of pas- 
toral psychology. Thus, every member 
will participate in the creative adven- 


ture of helping new, significant, very 
much needed books to be written. 
SEWARD HILTNER 
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(Continued from page 6 


Worcestor Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A 
1942-1944, director, Department of Reli 


and Health, Toledo, Ohio, Council of 
Churches . . . 1944-1948, Minister of Coun- 
seling, Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

He is the author of Reliyi [IInes: 
and Health (Harper); numerous articles 
the section on “Physical and Mental Health,” 


in Fruits of Faith (Abingdon-Cokesbury) 
also “Religion as a Constructive Factor 
Counseling,” in Religion in the State Uni 
versity; an Initial Explo ( Burges 
Press); and, of course, his new book P 


toral Counseling, Its Theo 


(Harper) which is the initial selection 

the Pastoral Psychology Book Club 
Verily, in the words of Seward Hiltner 

“he is without peer in the world writ 


a book on pastoral counseling there 


no other minister with a more comprehen 
sive background and experience out of whicl 
such a book could be written.” 

Indeed, he is an ideal choice to introduc 


to our readers both the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club, as well as this new 
the journal—picture-biographies of the out 
standing men in pastoral psychology, whicl 
will be a regular feature in the journal 


eature 1 





Peace and Freedom 


( NLY the state of liberty is a state of peace: where there is true peace 
there is true freedom, for idols cannot live without war; but men live 
only in peace. It is peace, because the human person, in its particularity, forms 


the entire state, and the state, in its particularity, is all person, all mankind 
Nothing is extraneous to the state—to the state of liberty—in the true sens« 


this maxim (which is generally used in reverse). It means that nothin 


humar 


9 
is alien to man, when man has not assigned limits unto himself, when his free 
dom allows him to reach at the same time personal individuation and limitless 
universality. 


-Carl Levi in 


“Ot Fear and Freedom” 


(Farrar, Straus & Co 
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She Can’t Attend Church But She 
Can Read 


O TONGUE can tell the joy and the com- 
fort that comes to the hearts of the aged, the 
shut-in and those far away as through the Parish 
paper they get a vision of the service in the 
church, and in fancy hear the inspiring voice of 
the minister as they read some helpful encourag- 
ing message from him in the Parish paper. As they 
read the “doi‘ngs” of the church and its various 
organizations as well as the “Personal Mention” of 
the members and friends, they live their church 
life all over again. A line or two about themselves 
makes them feel that they are not forgotten. And 
so a Parish paper is not only a newspaper, but a 
visiotr and a preacher. 
No minister can truly be a minister to his 
flock and the community without a Parish paper— 


Samples of parish papers produced by this company, 
as well as full particulars regarding our Standardized 
Use this coupon. 


Service will be mailed to your office. 
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the modern method of effectually, pleasantly a 
profitably reaching everybody, near and far, ¥ 
might at all be interested in or benefited by 
Nothing can take its place because nothing ¢ 
can do what the Parish Paper does. 

A Parish Paper printed by The National 
ligious Press costs neither the minister nor 
church one cent. It mkaes money for them. 
saves the minister much labor. It popularizes hi 
and his church. It places him in the first ral 
among those who are “doing things” for the o 
munity. It fills the pews, it fills the coffers, 
enthuses, encourages, delights, improves. 

Any Church, Sunday School or Society, lam 
or small, can publish a Parish Paper if our servi 
is used. 
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